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For the Companion. 
RECLAIMED. 
By the Author of “Master and Pupil.” 
In THREE CHaprerRs.—CuHap. I. 

“What do you think of the new steam fire-en- 
gine?” asked Maj. Brown, of his neighbor and 
friend, John Kingsbury. 

“She’s a handsome piece of mechanism, major. 
I hope she’ll work as well as she looks, and I 
don’t believe she’ll have to wait for her work a 
great while, either.” 

“Why so?” 

“0, I’ve noticed that whenever a city or town 
gets a new fire-engine, they have plenty of chan- 
ces to use it—and that,-too, right away. I shall 
sleep with one eye open and on my barn for six 
weeks to come. If all goes well till then, there’ll 
be no further occasion for fear, and I shall shut 
both eyes again, as usual.” 

The major laughed. 

“You’re incredulous, I see,” continued his 
friend; “‘but mark my words,—there’ll be a fire 
within forty-eight hours of housing that engine. 
Igive you warning, major. Look out for your 
house and barn>-I shall, for mine.” 

The major was accustomed to late suppers, 
and usually, before going to bed, took a “‘night- 
cap.” Not a silken one, by any means, nor was 
it cambric; but it had the singular property of 
producing a sound sleep for several hours and 
a headache next morning. 

Only thirty-six hours hud @apsed frém the | 
time the key was turned upon the handsome 
new steamer, when the cry of “Fire!” startled 
the sleeping inhabitants of ward five, Camber- 
well 

“Fire! fire!” shouted a stentorian-voiced po- 
liceman, directly under the major’s windows. 
“Up with you, there! Your barn is blazing!’’ 

But nobody answered. 

Bang! bang! on the outside door; and whizz! 
whirr! went the rattle. 

Still, the major did not wake. 

In five minutes a score of men were at work, 
and two engines had commenced pumping wa- 
ter upon the burning barn, in less than fifteen. 

But the major slumbered on, and, incredible as 
it may seem, knew nothing of the catastrophe 
which had happened, and his own loss in conse- 
quence, until long after daylight next morning. 

Then he stormed at the servants, and upbraid- 
ed his housekeeper, for not rousing him, although 
he well knew that he had given them all strict 


and death, and had distinctly said,— 

“No matter if the house gets afire, unless it is 
certain to burn down, don’t wake me! It’s ful- 
ly insured, and I can’t afford to lose my sleep.” 

The newspapers said the fire was the work of 
an incendiary, and there is little doubt that it 
was, 

The next night there was another alarm, but 
no particular damage was done in this instance. 
On the Saturday night following there were fires 
in three different wards of Camberwell, the last 
one being set in ward five, while the engines 
were away at work on the borders of the town. 

This time it was Mr. Kingsbury’s barn, but, 
fortunately, he had been on the lookout, and the 
fire was extinguished without any help from the 
department. 

Mr. Kingsbury had heard boys’ voices, at the 
first blazing up of the oil-soaked shavings, gath- 
ered under the lee of the fence, and: he saw for 
an instant a face which he was not likely to 
forget. 

It was the face of a lad who, three weeks be- 
fore, had applied to him for work. Not a wick- 
ed face, either—at least so he had thought then. 
There was nothing vicious about it, nothing sin- 

As it stood out in relief for one moment 
against the blackness of the night, Mr. Kings- 
bury thought he saw in ita new expression— 
loss of confidence in himself and others, and 
More than this, recklessness; the beginning of 
the end for weak natures not less than for those 
Which are immoral—ruin. 
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In the midst of his indignation at the wanton 
act, he felt a throb of pity for this stranger lad, 
and a little regretful that he had not found some 
sort of employment for him at the time he made 
apprcation for it. “it myhu have kept iim ftom 
crime and its punishment,” thought he, “and 
eventually have made of him a respectable and 
useful member of society.” 

Now, having fully identified at least one of the 
band of incendiaries, Mr. Kingsbury might have 
taken his description to the police, and so had 
him hunted up and arrested; but the man had 
a kind heart, and could not quite bring himself 
to do it. Besides, he had buried a son of about 
the age of this lad, and his lost Theo’s earnest 
eyes seemed to be looking into his, and pleading 
for the misguided young criminal. Mr. Kings- 
bury made up his mind to trace out the trans- 
gressor himself, and privately to give him warn- 
ing, but to make no public report of his misdo- 
ings, provided he seemed penitent and willing to 
do right in the future. 

His search, however, proved unsuccessful, al- 
though prosecuted during all the next day. 

That evening there was to be a concert at the 


town hall,—rather a select affair, and Mr. Kings- 


bury had bought tickets for his family to at- 
tend. It was to commence at half-past seven. 
At seven, Mr. Kingsbury, greatly to the sur- 
prise of his wife and daughter, announced his 
intention of remaining at home, and gave as his 
reason for this sudden change of programme, 
that he felt a presentiment there would be an- 
other attempt made early in the evening to fire 
either his barn or his house. ‘“But Mary,” said 


he, “you and Louise shall go, all the same. The | 


Darleys are to call for you. There is the car- 


riage, now.” 


Mrs. Kingsbury and her daughter went to the ' 
concert with their friends, and Mr. Kingsbury | 
loaded his revolver and took his way to the barn. | 
Having made sure that all was safe, and secure- , 


ly fastened the doors on the outside, he crept 
into the shadow of a spreading elm which over- 
hung the horse-trough, and crouching low 


against the great tree trunk, awaited the arrival | 


of the would-be incendiaries. He had some mis- 
givings, it must be confessed, as to the correct- 
ness of his presentiment. 

Eight o’clock came and went, and the slow 
minutes crept on toward nine. Presently, Mr. 
Kingsbury’s quick ear caught the sound of a 
stealthy footfall. Through the darkness he could 
see a boyish form at the lower gate of the yard. 
The lad opened the gate without difficulty, and 
the hinges creaked but slightly. Leaving it ajar, 
he passed swiftly to the barn, pausing once to 
jook sharply into the black shadows and listen. 
He then went to work hurriedly, within a stone’s 
throw of Mr. Kingsbury’s hiding-place. 





The barn was built upon a little declivity, the 
wagon, hay-rigging, wheelbarrows, harrow, &c. 


timbers and pjatk, the remains of the old barn 
which had beet pulled down some four years be- 
fore. Barrels there were also; one or two paint 
casks, and several empty boxes and firkins,— 
rubbish enough, certainly, to make an excellent 
bonfire. Of this Mr. Kingsbury was well aware, 
and had stationed himself accordingly. 

The lad pulled from his pockets some shav- 
ings and light kindlings, and threw them into 
one of the barrels which lay upon its side 

| against the pile of boards. Then he lighted his 
| match, holding it between the palms of his hands 
| till it should blaze sufficiently. It went out. 
There was a sudden whiff of wind. A strong 
, hand seized him by the coat collar, and he felt 
' the cold barrel of a revolver upon his forehead. 

“V’ve caught you at last, you rascal!” said a 
voice out of the’darkness; and the boy felt his 
blood curdle in his veins. 

“Don’t shoot me!” he implored. 
to jail, but don’t shoot me!” 

“Tl take you into the house first, and see 
what you look like,”’ returned his captor. ‘But 
see that you don’t attempt to escape, or I shall 
send a bullet after you.” 

The boy made no answer. 

Mr. Kingsbury unlocked the kitchen door and 
' drew in after him the trembling culprit; then 
| locked it, and lighted the gas 
| “I thought so,” he said, looking sternly into 

the face of his prisoner. ‘I have seen you be- 

fore,—once when you came into my office in a 
manly way, and asked for work, and once, when 
you did not suspect it, at the dead of night, af- 
ter you had sold yourself to evil. This is the 
third time we have met. Now you are in my 
power. Do you know that State prison for life 
is before you?” 

The boy answered, doggedly, “Yes; but it 
don’t make much difference to me. I might as 
well ¢o there as be kicked about the streets and 
starve to death. It ll be a home, any way.” 

Mr. Kingsbury let go his hold of the lad. “Sit 
down,” said he, more kindly. “I want to know 
why you set fire to my barn and that of my 
neighbor, Maj. Jones? You have, I’ve no doubt, 
set fire to other buildings. What prompted you 
to do it?” 

The boy hesitated a moment, and then an- 
swered, abruptly, “I hate rich people. They’ve 
no mercy on poor folks. They don’t care what 
becomes of such riff-raffas me. They wouldn’t 
give a fcllow a chance, even if they could do it 
by just turning over their hands. They’drather 
support State prisons. Well, let em, I say, and 
I’m one that'll be even with ’em, You wouldn’t 





“Take me 








cellar at the back affording shelter for the farm | 


Here, also, was stored certain refuse lumber,— | 


troubling him, and Squire Raymond sent me to 
Dr. Oliver, and Dr. Oliver said he knew I was a 
young vagabond who wanted a chance to plun- 
der him, and Mr. Reeves, the grocer, didn’t ‘like 
my looks’—J didn’t make ’em!—and Underwood, 
the lawyer, made fun of my rags before two 
snipper-snapper fellers who were studying in his 
office. I’d like to have a square fight with ’em! 
And then he kicked me down the stairs because 
I swore at him and called him names. You’d 
call names and swear if you’d been treated as I 
have! Youw’d sct fire to folks’ barns and houses 
that trod on you, just b you happened to 
be friendless and. poor; and you’d clap your 
hands to see them beggared and homeless! Yes, 
I set fire to Major Jones’ barn, and I meant his 
house should go too. ‘I fired yours last night. I 
suppose that was the time you saw me, for I felt 
it in my bones that somebody was on the watch, 
and told’”’—— 

The boy left that sentence unfinished. 

“Your accomplices, you were about to say,” 
said Mr. Kingsbury, “that you’d be caught next 
time. Who were-they?” he demanded,—‘the 
boys who were with you last night?” 

“Do you think I’d tell?” retorted the lad, al- 
most fiercely. “I aint one of that sort, iflama 
vagabond. Whoever they were, I led ’em into 
it. But they got frightened and went back on 
|me to-night. They’ll never set any more fires. 
| And I won’t peach on them. Perhaps you saw 
thiém when you saw me,” he added, move respect- 
fully, watching, as he spoke, the countenance of 
his questioner. 








bury, ‘“‘and I may be able to identify them with- 
out your testimony.” 

The lad was silent for a moment, and then 
said, “I don’t ask any mercy for myself, sir, but 
if you saw those two fellows, don’t be hard on 
them. Don’t prosecute them, sir. They weren’t 
to blame. It wasI. Legged them on; indeed, I 
did, sir, and they went in just for the fun of the 
thing—that’s all. Théy hadn’t any thing against 
you, and they won’t ever try to set another fire. 
I know that, for they told me they wouldn’t, and 
that they were sorry they went so far as they 
did. One of ’em’’—— 

Again the boy stopped. 

To be continued. 
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For the Companion. 


GRANDMOTHER’S CHOICE. 


My grandmother had lived alone for ten. 
years, when all at once she took the whim that 
she was growing old and lonesome. 

“Come and stay with us,” said my mother, 
and the cry was repeated from eleven hearth- 
stones; but “no,” said grandmother, stoutly; “I 
will never sacrifice my independence, so long as 
I have a roof over my head.” 

Grandmother’s house was small and old-fash- 
ioned, yet there she brought up, dear knows how 
many children. I always have to count my 
aunts and uncles, and they all went out into the 
world to some purpose.. We numbered already 
two doctors of divinity and two of medicine; one 
lawyer, and one author, of “whom we were very 
proud. 

Grandmother’s house had a good many rooms 
in it, small as it was. One had been built after 
another, as the growing wants of the family 
called for qnore space, ‘so that the place was a 
quaint little collection of nooks. 

Deborah, an ancient maid, who had been with 
my grandmother thirty-five years, took occasion 
on her sixty-first birthday to get married, and 
she and her husband lived in the house. A lit- 
tle boy came every day to do the errands, and 
grandmother, now verging on to seventy, did 
most of the work herself. 

When grandmother once took a whim into her 
head, she often said, she never rested till it was 
gratified; so one day when I was visiting her at 
her home, which we called Sunnyside, she and I 
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went to the poor-house, to see if there were any 
children there worth the having. 

I advised her to go to New York, but she was 
bent upon trying nearer home. 

After we had gone through the tidy building, 
we came across a little girl with nothing to rec- 
ommend her but a pair of rosy cheeks and ex- 
ceedingly bright eyes. My grandmother stopped 
and addressed her in the Quaker dialect. 

“What is thee name, my friend?” 

The child looked a little frightened at the prim 
question. 

“What’s your name, little girl?” I asked, in 
my glib way. 

“Scrubby,”’ was all the answer she deigned. 

“It’s a German child,” said one of the attend- 
ants. “Her mother died here only a month ago, 
and she don’t know but little English.”’ 

“A German child—mother dead—knows but 
little English; I think she will do.” 

“Why, grandmother! you won’t surely bur- 
den yourself with a creature like that!’ I cried. 

“My dear, thee knows I was always fond of 
euriosities,”’ said my grandmother, smiling. So 
she took her home. 

That first night was an experience. The child 
did not take kindly to her new place of residence. 
There were no children to play with, and she 
missed the license accorded her at the poor-house, 
from the first. She tried my grandmother’s pa- 
tience to the utmost. I could not understand 
what possessed the dear old lady to take unto 
herself such a living trouble. 

Six months passed, and I was at Sunnyside 
again. A little girl came running in, soon after 
I was rested, her school books in her hand, her 
laughing eyes full of pleasure, as she went up to 
my grandmother for a kiss. 

“Can this be Scrubby ?” [ asked. 

The child talked imperfect English, but her 
ways had become very winning. She hung up 
bonnet and shawl; she watered the flowers; the 
kitten came to be played with; sunshine seemed 
to emanate from her presence. 

“Thee sees that I was right,” said grandmoth- 
er; “she pays for the trouble.” 

She paid in more ways than one. 

One day Deborah and her husband went to 
the city to see about a small property they 
owned there, and grandmother and the child 
were left alone. It was nearing evening, and 
Scrubby—I won’t call her that ugly name—my 
grandmother called her Anne—little Anne then 
sat upon the steps, playing with the home-made 
doll that was a wonder in her eyes. Suddenly, 
as the darkness came on, it occurred to the child 
that it was time to be called. The white cat 
came out and begun to purr, as she rubbed 
against her. It was very still, and grandmother 
had not yet lighted a candle. 

So the child went slowly in. She saw dimly 
the outlines of grandmother, in her accustomed 
seat, and ran towards her. Grandmother seemed 
to be asleep. She spoke to her, took her hand; 
it was very cold. Its chill seized the heart of 
poor little Anne. 

Something was wrong. 

Like a little woman, she lighted the candle and 
took a nearer look. There was something strange 
in the placid old face. The child shrank back 
in terror, put down the light, ran out of the 
house and up the road till she came to the doc- 
tor’s shop. 

She went in, and in her incoherent language 
explained that something was the matter with 
grandmother. Help was instantly summoned; 
they found the old lady in a fainting fit, which, 
but for the attention thus secured, would prob- 
ably have ended in death. As it was, she was a 
long time ill. 

I went up to stay with her, and the evidences 
of little Anne’s affection were very touching. 

Every morning she brought a little bouquet 
to the bedside, which she had picked and ar- 
ranged herself. It was her supreme happiness 
to be left in charge of the dear old lady. 

The rest of the family had not, as the saying 
is, “‘taken to” the child, but as she grew up she 
began to develop beauty of a rare type, the beau- 
ty of expression. This, with an astonishing ap- 
titude for music, brought her into notice. 

As grandmother took her journeys to and fro, 
from one son’s house to another, Anne began to 
yo with her. On one of these occasions Anne 
played before my teacher, a professor of music, 
who declared that the child possessed a rare 
genius, and begged to have the care of her edu- 
cation. 

Five years passed away. Anne was the won- 
der of the family. About this time she was again 
instrumental in saving my grandmother’s life. 
In the dead of night the little, quaint house took 
fire, and was so nearly destroyed that only its 
outer walls remained standing. Fighting her 
way through the smoke to the adjoining room 
where my grandmother slept, Anne took her up 





bodily and carried her almost literally through 
the flames to safety. 

Now began the bitterness for grandmother— 
dependence. Her sons were well able to rebuild 
her home, but they wanted her with them, and 
had long thought it unwise for her to live alone. 
Anne saw her increasing dejection and pondered 
upon it. She was now studying under an emi- 
nent musician. Suddenly we were electrified 
with the news that Anne intended to sing in 
public. Her first trial was a success. A voice 
of such rare quality and wonderful compass, the 
crowds who followed her professed never to have 
heard. One entertainment followed another. 
Anne was counselled to go to Europe and study 
for a year. She smiled and said “By-and-by.” 

We knew that she was making money, and we 
were all proud of her wonderful celebrity. For 
atime she fairly coined gold. She had many 
advisers, but was reticent of her affairs. 

One day she prevailed upon grandmother to 
ride out to the old home. It was some time be- 
fore the old lady consented, but what was her 
astonishment to be driven up to the very door of 
the old house—the dear, precious homestead, 
Sunnyside, that she had thought lost forever. 

“Get out, dear mother, and go through it; 
see if I have forgotten any thing.” 

Grandmother cried like a baby. Even the old 
servants were settled in their ancient places. 
Nothing was overlooked. Anne had taken a 
faithful inventory. 

The dear old lady held this child of her adop- 
tion to her heart. What wonder that it seemed 
a signal providence that she should have rescued 
this orphan girl, the little foreign waif thrown 
on her love and charity! 

Well, Anne went to Europe, and we used to 
go over to grandmother’s, with whom a widowed 
daughter now lived, to get Anne’s beautiful let- 
ters, which were read in all our homes. 

To this day Anne is delighting the world with 
her rare gifts, and we have all reason to be proud 
of grandmother’s choice. 

. Bicicinincictiee 


TENT LIFE, BY A LADY. 


Ten years ago I was in India, at a very hot sta- 
tion, called Bellary. The cantonment was em- 
bedded between great rocks, which rose up on 
either side like giants guarding the gntrance. I 
gfew to hate the great masses of stone, iled ohe 
upon the other, keeping off what fresh breezes 
might have been blown to us from the far-off sea. 

It was a scorching place; no view to be seen 
from any part of the cantonment; even when 
you climbed one of the monster rocks and looked 
down and around, you saw only miles upon 
miles of sand. There was hardly any vegeta- 
tion, and for nine months of the year, scarcely a 
blade of grass. 

Yet some fifty miles from this parched-up, 
arid plain, there rose a hill, named Ramen Droog, 
whose summit was so green, so fresh, clothed 
with vegetation so rare, that it seemed like a lit- 
tle oasis in the desert. You may be sure we went 
there whenever our husbands could get a few 
davs’ leave. : 

Orders were sent for horses and bullocks to be 
posted; children were packed in bandies; and, 
at five o’clock in the morning, the household 
would be on the march. I remember I had 
borne the heat, and all its attendant evils, with 
exemplary patience that first hot season I spent 
in India; but I cannot say as much for my poor 
little baby-girl, who was not a year old, and re- 
sented all the disagreeables of an Indian summer 
in a pitiable manner. 

Poor little thing! she had a narrow escape of 
being stung to death by scorpions; one day a 
number of these creatures were found comforta- 
bly installed behind the window blinds of her 
nursery. 

At last the days grew more broiling, and the 
nights unbearable. At midnight the air was as 
close as at twelve at noon, and on getting into 
bed the sheets seemed to scorch you. I had been 
very reluctant to go up to my house on the hill 
alone; and it was impossible for my husband to 
leave the cantonment just then, as the general 
was away and he was in command. However, 
when I found my little child’s health beginning 
to suffer, I determined to take her for a fortnight 
to Ramen Droog. We accordingly posted up, 
and my eyes were soon delighted at the sight of 
roses in baby’s cheeks. 

A lady whom I knew intimately was also 
spending a few days on the hill without her hus- 
band and we agreed to go back to Bellary togeth- 
er. Now, we had neither of us ever slept ina 
tent, and Mrs. W—— proposed that we should 
take this opportunity of seeing how we liked it. 
We could easily borrow tents, have every thing 
arranged comfertably, and sleep two nights on 
our way home. 

I need not dwell upon our preparations. We 
were to perform our journey on horseback; we 





were both fond of riding, and accustomed to ride 
long distances. We settled to halt for the first 
night just outside a village called Cumlapoor, 
making a march of about twenty miles; our two 
other rides would be rather shorter. There were 
two bandies drawn by large white bullocks; a 
bandy is a carriage something like an omnibus, 
and arranged so that the space between the seats 
can be covered over with mattresses, when it 
makes a most comfortable bed. In one of these 
carriages went baby with the two ayahs, or 
nurses. The other bandy contained all sorts of 
things we required on our journey, and on it the 
native servants took it in turn to hang. 

I must tell you that I brought out with me 
from home two water spaniels, the most faithful, 
affectionate creatures that ever lived. Wherever 
I went my dogs followed, and it was a great 
comfort to me that I had managed to keep them 
alive and well through the suffocating heat of 
the last few months. “Charlie” and “Bessie” 
were indeed to me familiar, trusty friends. Be- 
fore leaving Bellary, I had determined I could 
not leave both my pets behind, so Bessie had 
been of the party to the Droog. 

My friend Julia and I were horrid cowards, 
and dreadfully afraid of robbers, though she 
tried to make me think her very courageous. 
Just as we started from the Droog, she took out 
of her saddle-pocket a little pistol, which had 
been given to her at the time of the Indian mu- 
tiny, and which she displayed to me with much 
pride and confidence. I must say the sight of it 
increased rather than diminished my fears. 

Thus our march began. Once at the foot of 
the hill we went off at a brisk trot, soon leaving 
the bandies, and the rest of the procession, be- 
hind us. It is the custom in India for each horse 
to have what is called in Madras a gorrawallah, 
which means a horsekeeper, whose office it is al- 
ways to run by the side of the horse of which 
he has charge. 

When we arrived at our halting-place, we 
found every thing ready and comfortable for us; 
our baths were prepared, and the principal tent 
furnished like a nice sitting-room, with carpet, 
table, books, arm-chairs, and a charpoy at each 
end for us to sleep in. 

This large inner tent had double flies, and be- 
tween the outer and inner walls of canvas were 
stored away crockery, and all the usual contents 
of a housekeeper’s cupboard. We were soon 
installed with our books and work, as if this had 
been our home for weeks, instead of the whole 
apparatus—house, furniture and all—having ar- 
rived and been set up only a few hours before. 

It was a beautiful, moonlight night. We went 
to bed very early, as we thought we should have 
to be stirring betimes. Before my friend retired 
to rest, she carefully examined her pistol, fitted 
on a cap, and, placing it at half-cock, laid it un- 
der her pillow. I went off to sleep, and I sup- 
pose two or three hours had passed, when I was 
awakened by hearing a noise behind the fly of 
the tent near my bed; it was evidently a noise 
caused by some one touching the crockery which 
was kept there. 

I listened, and then I heard a stealthy move- 
ment. “Robbers,” I thought; “we shall be 
murdered in our beds. O, would that I had 
never run this risk!’ Isat up and listened again, 
but the noise had ceased; nor did I discern any 
dusky body, as I expected, creeping round the 
inner part of the tent; soI said, very softly,— 

“Julia, dear, didn’t you hear a noise?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I did; robbers; and I 
have this ready;” holding up her pistol in a 
shaky hand, at the same time showing a very 
pallid countenance above the edge of the table; 
looking quite ghastly by the moonlight, which 
came in through the hole cut for a window in 
the tent. 

We waited and listened, while I seized a pole 
which had not been used for one of the smaller 
tents, thinking I would be ready in case of emer- 
gency too. Presently the noise began again, 
this time much louder; then the thought struck 
me that it might be later than I fancied, and it 
was one of the natives getting the tea things for 
our chota hasree before we started on our jour- 
ney; so I called out, in a voice which I vainly 
strove to render firm,— 

“Boy, what are you about?” 

“No answer; only the noise and disturbance 
amongst the crockery grew louder. Glancing at 
my watch, I saw it was too early for any such 
preparations. Julia crossed over, forgetting the 
pistol in her terror, and sought shelter in my bed. 

Then I determined to be very brave; I struck 
a match, lighted a candle, and announced, ina 
severe tone, my teeth chattering the while, “I 
have pistols here, and if nobody speaks I must 
fire.” ; 

I knew how cowardly natives are. If it had 
been an English thief I should have hidden my 
head under the bed-clothes, and, I belicve, died 
of fright. Still no answer; but the crockery 





seemed now to be suffering for my rashness; it 
was certainly being dashed and smashed about 
recklessly. 

Julia and I were both partly dressed; I put on 
my dressing gown, seized my tent-pole in one 
hand, the candle in the other, and glided behind 
the inner wall of the tent. There, to my sur- 
prise, I found a large jungle-cat, who had got 
its head into a capacious jug of milk, and was 
drinking away, undoubtedly ‘enjoying himself 
greatly; the noise I had heard was evidently 
caused by his hastily and greedily helping him- 
self to any eatables that took his fancy. 

I was so angry that I hit him on the back with 
my tent-pole; as I did so, he sprang into the air; 
and then I discovered he had pushed his head so 
far into the jug that he could not get it out, and 
he jumped about, looking very absurd, complete- 
ly bonneted. At last he dashed his head so hard 
against the ground that the milk jug broke, and 
he sprang out of the tent with a rim of china 
round his neck, the remains of the unlucky jug. 

All the servants by this time came rushing up 
to aid us; however, there was nothing for which 
we required them except to gather up the broken 
china, and repair, as much as they could, the 
damage our visitor had done. 

But I have forgotten to tell you that Bessie 
had arrived in her basket on the coolie’s head, 
safe and sound, and she had been our constant 
companion during the day; but at night my 
ayah, who was so passionately fond of Bessie, 
had asked me to allow the dog to sleep with her 
in alittle tent I used as my bath-room. Now 
my old pet came running up to me, with an ex- 
pression of reproach in her soft brown eyes, as 
much as to say, “How could you: let me leave 
you? If I had been here, I should have barked, 
and frightened all the wild beasts away.” 

I determined that Bessie should not sleep away 
from me again, and I patted and stroked her, 
promising as much. She seemed to understand 
what I said, for she wagged her tail, put down 
her ears, and licked my hand; thea stretched 
herself out at the foot of my bed, her eyes fixed 
upon me wherever I went. 

The next morning, as we were partaking of 
our early breakfast, before we started on our see 
ond day’s march, we-agreed that we were not 
quite so satisfied with our wisdom in trying the 
experiment of a tent life. . ‘ 

At the end of our next day’s journey, we halt- 
ed on thestop of a little hill, close to a lake, the 
name of which I now forget. To reach the top’ 
of the hill we had to go up a very steep ascent; 
but once at the summit, we felt we were well re- 
warded for our trouble, for it seemed almost an- 
other Droog on a much smaller scale. 

As night came on, we had chairs brought out, 
and sat at some distance from our encampment, 
talking; and, though neither of us said so, I 
think each felt regret in her heart that we had 
made this expedition at all. I remember the © 
moon was wonderfully beautiful and bright; so 
bright that I could read very small type. 

At last the time arrived for us to retire. The 
two ayahs were with baby, and my old dog, Bes- 
sie, was helping to keep guard, until I went to 
my charpoy, and relieved them of their charge. 
In addition to the cocoanut oil lamp, which we 
intended to burn all night, I insisted upon keep- 
ing a candle on a chair by my bedside to read by, 
for I felt strangely wakeful. 

Baby was very restless when I went to bed, so 
I sang a long lullaby to her to svothe and send 
her to sleep. The cocoa-nut oil lamp was burn- 
ing dimly, and there was very little light in the 
tent, when I put out my candle. The moon was 
going down, and as I lay en my charpoy, quiet 
and silent in the stillness of thé night, a feeling 
of indescribable dread fell upon me—a fear of I 
knew not what. 

Not a sound came to me from those around; 
my friend Julia scarcely seemed to breathe, so 
profound was her slumber; Bessie was lying 
stretched at full length, under the table, which 
was in the centre of the tent. Tranquil sleep 
had fallen upon all the other lodgers of the lit- 
tlecamp; I, only, could not rest; my eyes seemed 
strained open, staring at vacancy. Suddenly 
Bessie started up and barked, and then looked 
towards the outer fly, used as a door, which was 
partly raised. Isat up in my bed and looked 
out; the moon was sinking, but had not yet dis- 
appeared, and I could see outside the tent dis- 
tinctly. There was nothing but the shadow of 
the half raised fly; I strained my ears, but could 
not catch a sound. 

Then Bessie raised herself from under the ta- 
ble, and came up close to my charpoy, barking 
short, sharp, complaining barks. She came 
quite near to me, and put her paws upon the bed, 
and touched my cheek with her cold nose; then, 
uttering a whine of entreaty, she rubbed her 
head upon my shoulder, and made me under- 
stand that she was troubled. I caressed her, 
and looked again upon the moonlit scene with- 
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out; then I told her to be quiet and lie down; I 
was afraid she would wake up the baby, and I 
spoke crossly to her, saying, “There is nothing 
there.” Still she barked and whined. Julia 
awoke, and called out to her to be quiet. I said, 

“J am sure Bessie would not be so restless, 
and disturb us in this way, without reason. I 
believe there are thieves, or wild-cats, or some- 
thing of the kind, near us.” 

Julia listened, and answered, very crossly, 
“You always think that stupid old dog cannot 
do wrong. You know there are plenty of the 
servants near, and they were ordered to be on 
the watch to-night; so do go to sleep.” 

“Listen!” I pleaded. ‘I am so frightened.” 

“How can you be so childish?” cried Julia. 
“T declare, Iam very glad that this is to be our 
last nightin a tent; we won’t try it again.” 

“O, no!” I sighed; “I wish we never had.” 

I tried to be still; I tried to think of other 
things; I speke very sharply. to my poor Bessie, 
for she would keep barking and snorting ina 
perfect fury, at some unknown, unseen danger. 
Again, in spite of my angry words, she came to 
meand scratched upon the bed-clothes. I looked 
ont again; still there was nothing to be seen. I 
slapped her; she whined and went back to her 
bed under the table. 

All this time my little child was sleeping peace- 
fully by my side; I kissed her closed eyelids, and 
then determined to make a great effort to sleep 
myself. I turned my pillow, and laid my burn- 
ing head upon the cool side; then I began the 
old children fashion of counting myself to sleep. 

It would not do; that dread would not leave 
me. Poor Bessie, too, was evidently as uneasy 
as before; I heard her breathing hard, and snort- 
ing in a sort of suppressed way, now and then 
giving a whine of trouble and discontent. 

I had just resolved to brave the danger, what- 
ever it might be, by getting up and going to the 
opening: of the tent to look out, when I was star- 
tled by a loud snarl, followed by a sharp bark 
from Bessie. I sat up and looked at her, and I 
saw she was staring at the ground by the side of 
my charpoy; the old dog’s lips were curling with 
rage, her back all bristling, and her eyes starting 
almost from her head. 

Leaning over the edge of my bed, I looked 
down at the spot on which her eyes were fixed, 
and I saw, in the dim light thrown by the little 
wick of the cocoanut oil lamp, something lying 
in coils between the chair on which the candlc- 
stick was placed, and my charpoy; I saw dusky 
folds moving and writhing on the giouud; and, 
almost touching my face as I stooped down, a 
flat head reared itself, swaying backwards and 
forwards, with outstretched hood and forked 
tongue. 

It was acobra! O, how terribly I suffered at 
that moment. The chill disgust, the deadly fear, 
the hatred I felt for the loathsome reptile, 
every instant drawing its vile body nearer and 
nearer to me and my little child, paralyzed me 
for an instant, and in a voice strangely calm, 
seeming to me, I remember, as if somebody else 
was speaking rather than myself, I said,— 

“Julia, there is a cobra trying to get into my 
bed. Scream for them to come.” 

“Do be quiet,” she murmured, in a sleepy 
tone, ‘‘and go to sleep; you are dreaming; how 
tiresome you are!” 

The hooded head was rising, the forked tongue 
close upon me, the sickening smell from the 
snake was in my nostrils. With a loud, hoarse 
voice I shrieked, ‘‘O, do, Julia, leave the tent 
and send them to me.” And I screamed one 
seream after the other. 

Julia then sprang up, and rushed out of the 
tent; and I, reaching over the reptile’s head, and 
seizing the candlestick, which, was on the chair 
—a heavy plated one, with a tall glass shade— 
dashed it with all my force upon the cobra’s 
writhing body. The head fell, and, wriggling 
and twisting in a liideous manner, it glided from 
me. 

Butler, maty and ayahs, all rushed in, pell- 
mell, with tent poles and various other imple- 
ments of destruction, and soon finished the work 
begun by the candlestick. 

I was so terribly frightened that I felt I could 
not stay another hour in our encampment. My 
nerves were so shaken that I saw snakes every- 
where; and Julia was almost as anxious as I 
was to be off. The moon was down, and dark- 
ness upon every thing. My butler, a very wise 
and trustworthy old man, advised me strongly 
to wait till daylight; he salaamed many times, 
and pleaded,— 

“If missis wait one, two hour, no danger; me 
and other boys staying by missis, holding lights 
80 as missis can see, and making plenty noise, 
80 no cobra can come. Missis going down hill 
in dark; plenty more danger coming.’’ But I 
was obstinate, and insisted upon continuing our 
tm at once. 


to make our descent of the hill; our horses were 
to remain until daylight, and then to follow us, 
that we might afterwards proceed on horseback. 
One pair of our bullocks were steady, good-tem- 
pered, well-conditioned beasts, whose conduct 
we could be certain of; therefore, they, of course, 
were fastened to the bandy in which baby tray- 
elled. Julia was to go down the steep little hill 
with my darling in her bandy, while I settled to 
go in the smaller one, with the glass, crockery, 
ete., and the old dog Bessie. Julia, baby and 
her ayahs got into their carriage, and, accompa- 
nied by some of the natives carrying torches on 
either side, began their downward march. The 
road was very steep and winding; on the one 
side a high bank rose above our heads, and on 
the other was a sharp and sudden declivity, 
guarded by a low wall, about two feet hich. 

We reached home at last, thankful for our 
preservation, but Julia and I then made a vow 
that we would never try tent life again. 


Sannin cane 
For the Companion. 


AN AFTERNOON’S SPORT AT THE 
SAGAMORE POND. 


It was about the middle of March. We were 
fishing up at the Sagamore Pond—Rod Nichols 
and myself; fishing through the ice for pickerel. 
When the country in this part of Maine was 
first settled, the Sagamore, as well as all the 
other ponds and lakes, abounded with lake trout, 
or, as they were then called, tegue trout—great, 
broad-backed fellows, weighing from twelve to 
twenty pounds. But it was foolishly supposed 
by the early settlers that it would be better to 
have pickerel instead of trout in these waters. 
So pickerel were put into nearly every pond and 
lake in this section. They are the most vora- 
cious of fish, very strong and savage, and soon 
destroyed the trout. 

Those of the Sagamore are larger than the 
pickerel in most of the ponds. It takes a strong 
line to get them out of the water. Through a 
hole in the ice this is more easily done; but it is 
no small job to cut such a hole when the ice is 
two feet thick. Rod and I were an hour and a 
half hacking ours with a hatchet, that afternoon. 

It was not far from the shore,—cight or ten 
rods, perhaps,—but between us and the bank, 
there was a wide, open place, worn away, or 
thawed, by a “‘springhole” along theshore. The 
afternoon sunbeams, falling on the glass-bright 
surface, were reflected under the ice, and lighted 
up the water as far out*as where Wwe had made 
our hole. We could thus see all that was going 
on under us, though the water was nearly twenty 
feet deep. 

We had fished in this place before, and knew 
how to take advantage of this clear water; for 
it’s always pleasant to see what one’s about. It 
is fully half the sport to sec the fish biting. 

After skimming our hole, we dropped in a 
hook baited with a shiner,—we had a jug full of 
them—and waited for a bite; watched and wait- 
ed patiently and confidently, but it didn’t come. 
Not a fish could be seen in all the clear depths 
beneath. This was unusual, as well as vexa- 
tious, for the Sagamore was known to be well 
stocked with pickerel, and they generally took 
the hook readily. But an hour passed without 
so much as a nibble at our bait. 

It was a fine, sunny afternoon. Every thing 
was still. There was not even the cawing of 
crows to be heard. Presently, looking across to 
the shore, we saw a large, black creature watch- 
ing us from an old pine stump, that was some 
four or five rods from the water. 

“Fisher-cat, isn’t it?” said Rod. 

It did look like one, certainly. 
and about the same size. 

“Suppose he’d show fight if we should go 
round there?” continued Rod, looking leisurely 
for the hatchet. 

Poor success fishing -had made him a little 
pugnacious, I suppose; and a scrimmage with a 
fisher-cat, or carcajoe, when you can get one to 
face about, isn’t bad fun for those who enjoy 
such sport, and are willing to run the risk of 
getting scratched and bitten. 

In explanation, I should say that the “fisher- 
cat” is a member of the weasel family. Natural- 
ists call it the Mustela Canadensis, or Canada 
weasel; a pretty big weasel, tobe sure. Hunters 
and trappers, hate it most heartily, for it will fol- 
low them all day, on their rounds, taking the 
bait out of their traps as fast as they can set 
them. 

Well, if we could not catch any pickerel, per- 
haps a little fracas with Mr. Snarly-face, over 
there, would be the next best thing; and I was 
just drawing up my line, when there came a 
heavy tug at the bait, nearly jerking the line 
from my hands. There was not only one tug, 
but a series of tugs and rushes to and fro, mak- 
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line to the utmost, and rasping it across the 
sharp edges of theice. Holding it steadily, how- 
ever, the struggle gradually ceased, and looking 
down into the water, we saw a noble fellow, 
slowly waving his fins on the sand, at the bot- 
tom of the pond. 

“Isn’t he a thumper!”’ exclaimed Rod. 
or six pounds, certain! 
day.” 

He had become pretty docile, and I had drawn 

him up within six or seven feet of the surface, 

when, with a sudden plunge, a long, dark ani- 

mal darted through the water, and seizing the 

fish, passed out of sight under the ice, like a 

black streak. _ I pulled sharply at the line, once, 

twice—then it snapped. 

Here was a surprise. 

“What on earth was that?” cried Rod. 

But there was nothing further to be seen. A 

few bubbles came struggling up through the 
water, but the creature had gone, and so had 

the fish. : 

“Tt couldn’t have been that fisher-cat,” said 

Rod. 

“No, indeed! Who eveetipaeel of a fisher-cat, 
or any other cat, swimming temyrods under wa- 
ter!” -- 

“But he’s gone from the stump.” 

“Well, let him go. That wasn’t him.” 

“What was it, then?” 

That was a question easier asked than an- 
swered. We were fairly “stuck,” as Rod ex- 
pressed it, and stood staring into the hole. Sud- 
denly there was a wavy motion, deep down, be- 
low the surface, and we saw the creature shoot 
back, by the hole, with the fish in his mouth, 
We had just a dim, refractive glimpse, and he 
had passed, going towards the shore. We looked 
in that direction, and in a few seconds after, saw 
a flat, black head pop up a moment into sight 
from the open water, and then it disappeared. 
We watched for some minutes, but it did not 
come up again. 

“Rather a strange performance, any how,” 
muttcred Rod. 

“Bnt let’s go round to the shore, and sce if we 
can find the fisher.” 

Going to the shore, we saw that the bank 
shelved off abruptly into deep water; and in one 
place it was worn smooth, and was icy, as if 
some animal had been sliding from it down into 
the pond. Other than this there were no traces. 

So, first cutting a couple of stout clubs, we 
went to the pine stump, where we had seen what 
we had t&kén for a fisher. He was gone; but 
we discovered a hole in the top of the stump, 
that went down under the ground, and looking 
into it, saw a broad, black muzzle, and a pair of 
wicked little eyes gleaming up at us. 

“Hollo!”’ cried Rod, “here he is;’”’ thrusting 
in his stick. The head vanished. 

“But that’s no fisher; their noses do not look 
like that. It was too big and blunt. I'll tell you 
what,” exclaimed he, suddenly; “it’s an otter! 
That was one out in the pond, too. -Did you ever 
see one?” 

“No.” 

“NorI; but I’ve heard old Hughy Clives tell 
about them; and that’s just what this is.” 

“What about them? Will they fight much?” 

“Fight when cornered, Hughy says, like young 
tigers, too. Dogs are no match for them. But 
their fur’s valuable.” 

“That's so. We must get this one if we can.” 

“There may be more than one. They live two 
and three together, sometimes, Hughy said, in 
burrows, opening under water. This couldn’t 
be the one that stole our fish, either. It might 
have been, though; for this hole probably leads 
out into the water, under the bank. Let’s sce if 
it doesn’t.” 

We ran to the edge and looked over. 
ter was six or seven feet deep. 

“Stamp on the ground,” said I. 

Rod did so; and a moment after, Isaw a long, 
slim animal glide out from under the bank and 
dart off beneath the ice—then another. 

“Yes, here he is; two of them.” 

They didn’t come up in the open water, but 
must have gone off under the ice. I suppose 
there were air-holes through it, where they came 
up to breathe. 

They were otters; no doubt of it. But how 
to catch them; that was the next question. 

“Hughy spoke of setting traps for them,” 
said Rod. 

“Sowe can! Your father’s old bear-trap! Set 
it down under the bank here, where their bur- 
row opens out into the water.” 

“Agreed.” 

And home we went after the trap. It was 
nearly three miles, but we were soon there, and 
took the trap from the garret, where it had been 
resting for a dozen years. It was heavy, and 
must have weighed sixty or seventy pounds. 
But we hung it on a pole, and testing the ends 
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and a fine sweat it gave us before we reached our 
destination. 

The next thing was tosctit. The springs were 
so rusty and stiff that we had to use a lever to 
bend them, and we came near getting caught 
in it once or twice; but it was sect properly at 
last, and sinking it at the entrance of the bur- 
row, we chained it to an old root. 

This done, we filled in stones, and stopped the 
hole in the stump at the upper end of the den, to 
prevent the otters from getting out there. . Then 
we went home, for it was considerably after sun- 
set. We had our trap on their doorstep, as Rod 
said; they could neither go in nor out without 
climbing over it. 

The next afternoon we went to see what suc- 
cess attended our efforts. There was nothing 
stirring about the stump, and creeping cautiously 
down the bank, we looked over. The trap had 
been sprung and drawn up into the burrow, 
partly out of sight. Pulling it out by the chain, 
sure enough, there was a long, sleek, black fel- 
low in it fast by one of his chubby legs. But 
he was quite dead—drowned. 

The great weight of the trap had prevented his 
coming to the surface. And although an otter 
can remain under water for nearly two minutes, 
yet at the end of that time, he must come to the 
surface, like any air-breathing animal, or be suf+ 
focated. 

We were jubilant. Taking him out, we care- 
fully replaced the trap in its old position, and 
went home with our game, where, calling in the 
assistance and advice of old Hughy, we pro- 
ceeded to take off the skin according to standard 
rules, 

The fur was of a light brown color, thickly in- 
terspersed with black hairs, which gives the an- 
imal at a little distance the appearance of being 
wholly black. The cars weresmall and far apart, 
and the feet short and webbed like a goose. The 
entire length of the animal, including its tail, 
was nearly five feet; but Hughy thought this 
one rather above the average size. 

The next day we caught another otter—a small- 
er one; and about a fortnight after, a third met 
his fate in the jaws of the old trap. 

We received twelve dollars apiece for these 
skins, and felt very well satisfied with our after- 
noon’s sport at the Sagamore. 

——_<+o—————_—— 
For the Companion. 


TALKING SCANDAL. 


I don’t want to scold, but it is “borne in upon 
me,” as the Friends say, that I must just write 
a few words about a very common evil. And 
that is, the love of fault-finding. 

How quick we are to censure! How the least 
shadow is caught at to build a suspicion upon! 
The turn of a head, the change of a countenance, 
the moving of a finger, a smile, a nod, a word 
kindles the fire, and sets that little but mighty 
member, the tongue, running about to find fag- 
gots, and make the slender flame a great blaze, 
at which slander and scandal can spread their 
claw-like fingers, and crone long stories of evil. 

Why is human nature so quick to censure, 
and so slow to praisc? We love to be well 
thought of. A word of genuine praise will send 
the warm blood from the heart to the cheek, and 
set the windows of our eyes wide open with 
pleasure. A direct compliment is often received 
with delight, even when prompted by selfish mo- 
tives. Why, then, can we not feel the same de- 
grec of pleasure in thinking well of others, that 
we do in having others think well of us? 

I believe the real reason is, that we are taught 
to find fault from our very cradles. The grown- 
up members of a family seldom use the caution 
they should in talking about others to very little 
children. 

“My mamma don’t like to have your mamma 
come to our house,” lisped a little three-year- 
old child; “she said so. She said your mamma 
was disageeable,” with a strong accent. 

The story went home, and the consequence 
was a feud between the two households, 

When the matter was first talked about, little 
Nelly sat in the corner, so busy with her dolly, 
chatting, laughing, singing it to sleep, that she 
really seemed as safe as if she had been a deaf 
mute; yet the little, keen ears caught, and the 
little, curious mind retained it all. 

Faults, it may be real faults, are discussed be- 
fore children, and little personal defects, that but 
for such free comments, children would not 
mind. 

“T dess I don’t want todo with you any more,” 
said another little youngster, to 2 child some- 
what older than herself. 

“Why not?” was the surprised query. 

“O toz you’ve dot red hair, and mamma’spises 
red hair, and so does I. ’Sides, it’s dretful tem- 
pered.” 

The poor little child never could get over the 
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tried to dye it with ink. Unfortunately the ink 
was purple, and I dare not say what a fright she 
made. Then came the reason; that accusation 
was a torture to the girl through life. 

“Mamma says 00’1l take all the jelly, toz oo 
dot such a awful big mouth,” cried one child to 
another, who was placidly enjoying the sweet- 
meat. 

The sensitive child was so hurt that she threw 
down the jelly and ran sobbing home. To this 
day the impression of that speech is painfully 
vivid. 

There is a sweet little song I have heard sung, 
(and I shall end my sermon soon) called,— 

“Look always on the sunny side.” 


If this were done more than it is, there would 
be fewer sleepless pillows. Suppose the thought- 
less girl over the way does stand at the gate and 
chat with the gentleman who came home with 
her from church, a moment or so? Why infer 
wrong? 

What if your next door neighbor stays out late 
at night? Howdo you know what detains him? 
and by what right do you infer wrong? What 
seems a flaw is blazoned abroad, while a thou- 
sand little channels swelled by good deeds flow 
on unnoticed. 

The girl whose thoughtless tongue gives oc- 
casion for her prim sisters to scandalize her, 
may do unheard of good deeds in the sphere in 
which she lives. The man whose failings show 
on the surface, may be purer in heart than you 
who sit in judgment upon him. 

The story is very short, but it is good and true. 
Once there lived a woman who was a school 
teacher. She overheard a scandal that was cir- 
culating about her, and immediately pounced, 
as she said, upon its utterer. 

“Who told you this?” 

*“O, I can’t tell.” 

“Very well; then I shall sue you for slander.” 

The girl turned white, and mentioned the per- 
son who told her. 

Off posted the determined schoolma’am—find- 
ng the lady just going out. She, after some de- 
lay, referred her to another, and the other could 
give no reference. 

“Then, of course, I shall sue you for slander.” 

The woman prayed and begged. She had 
taken her hands out of the dough, and stood 
frightened and trembling before her accuser. 

“Only one thing will save you,”’ said Miss 
I nearly gave the well-known name— 
“that is, that you put on your bonnet, go to, 
those you have told this story to, and before me 
confess that the story is yours, and that you 
lied.” 

It was very broad, but it was simply that, and 
nothing else, a lie, and a very mean one. 

Covered with humiliation, the woman did go, 
and Miss , my friend, forgave her. 

But suppose she had not overheard the scan- 
dal? 

God help us all to keep in due subjection that 
unruly member, the tongue. ALMA. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Most of us are accustomed to regard artificial 
teeth as wholly a thing of the present day, but 
such is not the case. 

Of the wisdom of the ancient Egyptians a 
knowledge of dentistry formed a part, and mum- 
mies have been found with wooden and ivory 
teeth; some of them even fixed, in modern fash- 
ion, on gold plates; and with hollow teeth 
stopped with gold—so truc is it that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 

The classic writers also speak of artificial teeth 
as being well known both in ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

A century and a half ago, as appears from ad- 
vertisements in old newspapers, goldsmiths did 
the work of dentists in making and cleaning ar- 
tificial teeth. 

But since dentistry has been recognized as a 
separate branch of surgery in modern times, the 
precious metals have not been used for the actu- 
al teeth. Ivory was one of the earliest substan- 
ces employed; it was easily shaped, and when 
first put in, matehed tolerably for a color with 
the natural teeth; but from its porous nature it 
was soon saturated with the fluids of the mouth, 
and underwent chemical changes, which ren- 
dered the breath offensive; its appearance be- 
came dark and disgusting, and it soon decayed. 

Among the old materials, nothing was better 
than the crowns of human teeth, mounted on 
artificial bases. These, in a healthy mouth, would 
often wear for from eight to twelve years; but 
there was much difficulty in procuring a supply, 
which rendered them costly, and many persons 
had a horror of wearing dead men’s teeth in 
their mouths. 

A great stride was made in the art when min- 
eral teeth were introduced. Porcelain teeth are 





a French invention; they were first made in 
Paris, about 1820, and have now superseded all 
others. Unlike those we have mentioned, they 
are cleanly, since, as they are not porous, they 
do not absorb secretions; they are not acted on 
by the chemical agents in the mouth; they never 
change color; and as they can be more nicely 
fitted, they can be worn with greater ease and 
convenience. 

In the management of artificial teeth the great 
point of importance is to keep them clean, as it 
is, indeed, in that of natural teeth. To all who 
have sound teeth, and would avoid the necessi- 
ty for artificial ones, the practice of some of the 
high caste Brahmins of India is commended for 
consideration, though scarcely, perhaps, for im- 
itation. They spend an hour each morning 
cleaning the teeth with a twig, and recite certain 
prayers at intervals. 

_—- ——__ +o —____— 
. TWO PICTURES. 


An old farm-house, with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about. 
“O! if I could but fly away 

From this dull spot the world to see, 
How happy, happy: happy, 

How happy I should be!” 


Amid the city’s constant din, 
A man who round the world has been, 
Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, thinking all day long: 
“O! could I only tread once more 
The field-path to the farm-house door, 
oe ~— 4 could I see, 

ow happy, happy, happy, 

How happy Is jould be ad 

MARIAN DovuGLas. 





PERUVIAN INDIANS. 

Of all the Indian races, the Peruvian has per- 
haps the least energy or force of character. 
They are lazy and thoughtless, and as a people 
are fast dying out. A traveller who journeyed 
across the Andes, to the south-east of Lima, dur- 
ing the past year, says, “The mining and other 
villages that I visited were composed of mud 
cottages. They were thatched with grass. The 
floors were of hardened clay.” 

The dress of the Indians is simple enough. A 
coarse blanket robe, brown with dirt, and some- 
times ornamented with beads, is all that is worn. 
They are nota handsome people. The hair is 
long and black, and hangs down about the 
shoulders. Their eyes are oblique, after Chinese 
fashion. The cheek bones are high, and the ex- 
pression most decidedly sullen —_ repulsive. 
Here is the portrait of one of the uties of the 
race,—the belle of a rustic village high up on 
one of the elevated plains of the Andes. 


At a village where we halted for the night, 
says the same traveller, we were accommodat- 
ed with the hut that belonged to two of the la- 
dies of the Panos tribe. They were inclined to 
be sociable and to put themselves at our service, 
but their ugliness and ‘fragrance’ was altogether 


too obtrusive. So, after a trifle of hesitation, we 
told our guide to bundle them out of the hut. 
We had paid liberally for it, and concluded to 
use the right of proprietors. The dirty matrons 
were wonderfully disgusted at our want of 
taste, and showed it in ways more suggestive 
than polite. 

The next morning we were astonished at the 
appearance of several people who had entered 
the village with a party of Indian travellers. 
Their complexion was livid and ghastly. Their 
forms were the merest shrunken skeletons. 
They looked like opium eaters in the last stage 
of that detestable vice. 

I thought, at first, they were victims to some 
dreadful disease, but afterwards learned that 
they were earth eaters. Their looks did not ree- 
ommend their dict. My curiosity was aroused, 
and I asked one of them to show me the peculiar 
delicacy that they so much esteemed. He hand- 
ed me several balls of a pinkish-white clay. I 
put a piece in my mouth, and found that it had 





a fatty, disagreeable, earthy taste. It became 
quite soapy in the mouth, and could be rubbed 
into afroth. Some of these men declared that 
they ate nothing else, but drank large quantities 
of water. The practice when carried to excess 
always ends in death. 

After we left the village we passed another 
travelling party. This was composed of two 
persons,—a Panos Indian and his wife. 





The woman was loaded with a greater weight 
than amule’s burden. She carried two large, 
heavy paddles, and a lot of dead poultry. A 
huge basket hung on her back, from a strap that 
went round her forehead. In this were fish, 
fruit, utensils, gigantic vegetables, and the house- 
hold gods of the family in general. The poor 
creature trudged wearily along after her hus- 
band, he strutting in front of her with his arms 
akimbo, looking as though he was doing some- 
thing to be proud of. 

I felt very much like knocking him down, but 
moderated my impulses and ordered him to halt. 
I then told Pasco, the guide, to tell him he was 
a brute, and order him to assist the woman. 

The Indians of our party, upon this, squatted 
themselves upon the ground and burst into 
roars of laughter. The man himself joined 
them, and together they seemed to have a very 
good time at ourexpense. The idea that a wom- 
an could be any thing but a beast of burden was 
supremely ridiculous to them, and they chuck- 
led among themselves over the joke, and ridi- 
culed, most contemptuously, our uncivilized no- 
tions and absurd sentiments. 

The dusky lady, at all events, sympathized 
with them, and indignantly refused to be relieved 
of any of'her burden. She would, no doubt, 
have considered herself injured and insulted had 
I persisted in my command. So much for cus- 
tom. She knew her rights, and, like some wom- 
en of this country, would have them. 


Se aes 
IMPERIAL AND ROYAL TRAVEL- 
LING. 


Just at this time, there seems to be an unusual 
number of members of imperial and royal fami- 
lies travelling—we suppose for recreation and 
enjoyment, like common people. First, among 
these “high and well born’ personages, as the 
Germans call them, is the Emperor of Brazil, 
Don Pedro II., who is visiting Europe, accompa- 
nied by his wife. 

Were it not for the facilities for travelling that 
steam affords, such a journey would not proba- 
bly be undertaken. Empires require vigilant su- 
| pervision—especially South American empires— 
and the months required by the old mode of con- 
veyance, for a trip from Brazil to England and 
back, might be fruitful of complications and 
revolutions. This country, it is said, will next 
year be visited by the Emperor, who is one of the 
most cultivated and intelligent sovereigns of 
the day. 

TheImperial Prince of Germany—better known 
as the Crown Prince of Prussia—has made two 
visits to England, accompanied by his wife, Vic- 
toria, who is the eldest daughter, and also the 
eldest child, of Queen Victoria. It is said he 
was not very cordially received, as the English 
and the Germans are not feeling, at this time, 
very kindly towards each other. But this may 
not be true. 

The Russian Prince Vladimir has also made a 
visit to England. He is ason ofthe Czar; and 
his brother, the Prince Alexis, will visit the 
United States in September. This young gentle- 
man is an officer in the Russian navy, and is 
said to be a very promising person,—or person- 
age,—who will make a name for himself. 

Three brothers of the Russian Czar—the Grand 
Dukes Constantine, Michael and Nicholas—have 
made visits to England. Just now, such visits 
hardly can be very pleasant to the English, who 
recollect how the Russian Czar recently broke the 
treaty he made with them in 1856. 

The Russian Czar himself, accompanied by the 








Czarina, with two of their children, have made a 
visit to Germany, living for part of the time on 
the shore of the Lake of Constance. 

The Emperor of Germany has had his little 
tour, but then he did not go out of his own do. 
minions, which, thanks to Prince von Bismarck’; 
energy, are getting to be rather extensive, and 
afford a tolerably large variety of country in 
which to make a choice for purposes of rustica. 
tion. He went no further than Ems, the place 
where he had that famous quarrel with Count 
Benedetti, the French Minister, just before the 
war, last year,—and which had a great deal to 
do with bringing on the war. 

Not only do imperial and royal personages 
travel more than formerly, but they travel now 
without any attempts at the incognito. 

In the last century, when an emperor, or king, 
or heir-apparent, made a tour, it was often the 
case that he took a title that was much lower 
than his own, and it was a point of good breed- 
ing to treat him as if he were the person he pre- 
tended to be. Thus, the Grand Duke Paul, after. 
ward Czar Paul of Russia, travelled as the Comte 
de Nord (Count North,) —and Joseph II., Em. 
peror of Germany, took as his travelling title 
that of Graf von Falkenstein. Gustavus IIL, of 
Sweden, travelled as the Comte de Hasa, or some 
such title. Sovereigns are above or below such 
attempts at disguise in these times. 

It is said that the Princess Louise, daughter of 
Queen Victoria, will soon visit this country, in 
company with her husband, the Marquis of 
Lorne. 
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DEALINGS WITH MAD DOGs. 


There are few subjects that possess a more ter- 
rible fascination than that of hydrophobia. Ow- 
ing to the awful nature of the disease, and the 
capricious and uncertain manner it assails its 
victims, itis invested with horror and mystery 
beyond almost every other ill to which men are 
exposed. 

It is difficult in the earlier stages of the dis- 
ease to ascertain whether a dog is mad or not. 
In all cases of doubt, the animal should at once 
be killed. Norisk should berun. The conse- 
quences of delay may be so dreadful, that the 
life of any dog should be sacrificed without hes- 
itation, if he shows symptoms that lead to the 
inference that he may possibly be suffering from 
hydrophobia. 

How this disease is contracted cannot always 
be ascertained. A dog may not Wave been bit- 
ten by another dog, and yet become rabid. An 
instance is given where a terrier had been con- 
fined for a long time in a garden into which it 
was impossible for any other dog to gain admit- 
tance. All at once he showed symptoms of mad- 
ness, running up and down the garden with the 
saliva flying from his jaws, and his head twitch- 
ing from side to side, as the heads of mad dogs 
always do. 

His master was the first to notice this. His 
first care was to close the doors and to give or- 
ders that no person should go into the garden. 
He had no firearms, and was afraid to leave the 
house to procure poison while the animal was at 
large, lest some one should enter the enclosure. 

At last he thought of a plan which is worthy 
of being known. He procured an old box with- 
out a lid—a tea-chest would do, or any such 
thing—and holding this before him, went into 
the garden. 

The poor brute ran towards him, and had he 
come near enough the man would have covered 
him with the box. This he could have easily 
done, for mad dogs never dodge or twist about. 
But the dog turned and ran back to his kennel. 
As the end of the chain,which was still round his 
neck, hung out of the kennel, his master seized 
it and fastened it to his staple, then sent for 
some poison and so killed the dog; for he would 
try to eat, although he could not drink. 

The most dangerous peculiarity. of this disease 
is the capricious manner in which it makes its 
appearance. Sometimes the dog will show for 
several days that he is not well, by moping, and 
shunning those he has hitherto loved; while at 
other times, as in the case just mentioned, it 
comes on with a frightful suddenness. 

Many instances might be given in which great 
presence of mind and courage have been shown 
by men who have encountered mad dogs. We 
have only room for the following: 

Some years ago, a large dog, in a state of fu- 
rious madness, was discovered running about 
the West End of London. Of course the alarm 
and excitement spread, and a crowd of shouting 
men and boys followed it. A butcher was stand- 
ing at the door of his shop, directly in the track 
of the rabid beast. The crowd shouted to him 
to get out of the way; but instead of doing so, 
the butcher coolly detached his “steel” from his 
apron, and planted himself in the centre of the 








pathway. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Snapping viciously, with whitened jaws, the 
dog came on, and when close to the butcher 
sprang at him. As he opened his mouth, the 
man stepped forward and drove the steel into 
the brute’s throat, almost to the hilt. His fin- 

were, of course, close to the fatal fangs; 
put the dog fell dead at his feet, and he escaped 
harm. 

There are many men who would rather have 
faced a line of bayonets than have done such 
a deed as this; and many aman has been praised 
to the skies and rewarded for a less courageous 
act. 
Of all poisons known, that from the bite of a 
mad dog is the most uncertain aud unaccounta- 
ble inits action. For this reason the feeling of 
suspense and uncertainty by persons who have 
been bitten, becomes prolonged agony. The 
poison may prove fatal in a short* time, or 
months may pass before its effects are seen. 
And yet sometimes no apparent injury comes 
from the bite of a rabid dog. 

Some years since a child’s arm was torn and 
bitten to the bone, by a dog in the paroxysms 
of hydrophobia. The child has become a man, 
and as yet has had no reason to suppose that 
he has contracted the fearful disease. There 
have been frequent instances where dogs have 
bitten a number of persons, and one or two have 
gone mad, while the rest escaped harm. At the 
same time it is a fact that a very slight puncture 
from the bite of a dog not suspected of being 
rabid, has resulted in the most deadly madness. 

As arule a mad dog will not go out of his way 
tobitea man. He is rarely very ferocious; but 
pursues & straight course, snapping at every liv- 
ing thing that he meets. 


——- + +e 
CRIMES THAT ARE NOT WICKED. 


Dreaming seems to be the grand opportunity 
for the active mental powers to “cut up didos.”’ 
Itcan hardly be called a moral state or exercise, 
but is certainly a highly mental and animal one 
—a sort of mind’s play-hour, when it obeys only 
some curious instinct of motion, and frolics 
and rollicks in total freedom from the reins of 
reason, order, etiquette, or even of the Ten Com- 
mandments. A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine 
has some highly interesting speculations on the 
subject of crimes which a sleeper dreams he is 
committing. He says: 


Two esteemed friends have assured me that 
their consciences are occasionally awake in sleep; 
o the other hand, a great many more tell me 
that their own experience entirely corroborates 
my own observations. For example, an admira- 
bleand most kind-hearted lady informs me that 
she palmed off a bad sixpence on a beggar, and 
chuckled at the notion of his disappointment. 

Adistinguished philanthropist, exercising for 
many years high judicial funetions, continually 
commits forgery, and only regrets the act when 
he learns that he is to be hanged. A woman, 
whose life at the time of her dream was devoted 
to the instruction of pauper children, seeing one 
of them make a face at her, doubled him into 
the smallest compass, and thrust him through 
the bars into a lion’s cage. 

One of the most benevolent of men, who shared 
not at allin the military enthusiasm of his broth- 
ets, (the late Mr. Richard Napier) ran his friend 
through the body, and ever after recalled the ex- 
teme gratification he had experienced at seeing 
the point come out between the shoulders of his 
beloved companion. 

Other crimes committed in dreams need not 
be here recorded, but I am persuaded that if we 
could but know all the improper things done by 
the most proper people in their sleep with the 
umost sang froid and completely unblushing 
efrontery, the picture would present a diverting 
contrast to our knowledge of them in their con- 
scious hours. If the moral sense be not wholly 
Suppressed in sleep, there is certainly enough 
evidence to conclude that it is only exceptional- 
ly active, and (so far as I yet learn) only in the 
case of dreams assuming the character of ni rht- 
mares, in which the consciousness is far less per- 

ly dormant than in others. 


ae ee 
THE BONAPARTES, 


Charles Bonaparte and Letitia, his wife, re- 
spectable citizens of Ajaccico, in Corsica, were the 
Parents of eight children, one of whom became 
an emperor and the greatest of modern conquer- 
ors, three became kings, one a queen, one a reign- 
ig sovereign, and one a princess. 

This unexampled suddenness of fortunesprang, 
. 's true, from the extraordinary genius of one 
a alone. But itis not the less true, that 
= whole family were endowed with far more 
a the usual amount of energy and ability. 
= = this, agaiu, has been tranusmitted® to 
~ cs hildrea. Of the twenty-six grandchildren 
a arles and Letitia, one has revived the 
p endors—and the misfortun2s, too—of the first 
‘pire; eight or nine of t'».m have become au- 
of rs of repute—two bein :,each in his own line, 

Steat distinction; while in none of them has 
ogee appeared any weakness. 
Pda ~y a huadred years since the first of 
ae we born; and only ten years 
Withi th youngest of them —Jerome— died. 
gor nm the compass of a single life, they have 
+ arr France twice, each time with improve- 
tite in the material resources of the country, 

1a sproportioned to the leneth of the reign 











¢ difficulties they have encountered. They4 


have formed alliances with the noblest houses in 
Europe. They have been—for good and for 
evil—perpetually in the mouths of men. They | 
have fallen hopelessly, and have risen unexpect- 
edly. They have had disastrous reverses and 
splendid successes. They have been alternately 
the sport and the spoiled children of fortune. 


AFTER THE FIGHT. 

Men may be tigers in ferocity when roused by 
the excitement and carnage of battle, but when 
the fight is over, and reaction comes, the better 
and nobler nature will assert itself. A gray- 
headed Frenchman has been recalling some of 
the incidents of war under the first Napoleon, 
and among others tells the following. In the 
fury of the fight he had struck to the earth a 
Prussian soldier, a mere boy. When he saw him 
prostrate and bleeding, he says: 


Then all my rage melted away as if it had 
never been, and the strangest feeling of pity for 
him came into my mind instead. ‘“Mayhap,” 
thought I to myself, as I knelt down beside him, 
“this brave lad has a mother up in the north, 
watching for his coming back just as Mere Mad- 
elor watches for me in the little cottage beside 
the Rance.” 

I raised his head upon my arm, and tore open 
the collar of his jacket to let him breathe freer; 
and in so doing my finger caught upon a locket 
that hung round his neck. That seemed to 
rouse him; he opened his eyes, and, seeing me, 
smiled and murmured something in German, as 
if thanking me. 

I turned away my facc, for it was pitiful to see 
his fair hair all dabbled with blood. (I was only 
sixteen, remember, and hadn’t got used to it); 
but he took my hand and laid it on the locket, 
as though telling me to take care of it; and so 
he died, as quietly as a child in its mother’s arms. 

But, alas, [ had a sore heart the next day, 
when I found in the locket a lock of gray hair, 
and some German words, which Charles Spreng- 
ger(whowas from Alsace) told me meant “With 
thy mother’s blessing.” I couldn’t remember 
that I had killed a Prussian; [ could only think 
that I had taken a son from his mother. 

There was silence for some minutes after old 
Pierre ended. 
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PUNCHING HIM OUT WITH AN 
UMBRELLA, 

Judge Dowling, of New York, is quite as much 
a terror to evil doers in private life as when on 
the bench. For evidence of this we need only 
copy a paragraph frem the Pall Mall Gazette of 
a recent date, giving an account of the judge’s 
prowess in defeating four burglars at the house 
in London where he is making a visit: 


The Hen. Judge Dowling, of New Yerk, is a 
useful person to have staying in the house on 
certain occasions which are not so rare as they 
ought to be in the neighborhood of London. 
Hearing a noise the other night in the house of 
a friend to whom he is on a visit at Richmond- 
terrace, Westbourne-grove, and going down stairs 
to see what caused it, the American justice found 
himself in the presence of four black-faced bur- 
glars, whom—taking them, perhaps, for niggers 
and despising them accordingly—he attacked 
with an umbrella-stand, dispersing them and 
putting them to flight. Without undervaluing 
the strength and courage of the judge, we may 
be permitted to remark that his introduction of 
a new weapon gave him a decided advantage 
over his opponents. It is not stated whether or 
not the umbrella-stand was loaded with umbrel- 
las; but, in any case, such an engine is to any 
ordinary household weapon—say, for instance, 
a parlor poker—much what the mitrailleuse is 
to the common musket. On the other hand, 
like the club of Hercules, it is not every one who 
can Wield it; and we are afraid there are but few 
persons in this country by whom an umbrella- 
stand would be found, as it was by Mr. Justice 
Dowling, a convenient instrument for the pun- 
ishment and expulsion of housebreakers. 


HOW BISMARCK LOOKS. 


Bismarck is an immensely large man. When 
he goes through one of the doors of the cham- 
ber he fills the whole space, and must stoop be- 
side. He is tall, straight and well proportioned. 
His broad shoulders and full breast bespeak an 
immense force. He is not fat, (where a German 
ought to be fat) but his cheeks are so fat as to 
almost close his eyes, though since the war he 
seems to have grown a little thinner. ‘ 

He has a large head, which is bald on the top, 
(the comic papers invariably represent him with 
three hairs) and on the sides has a little short, 
half-gray hair, which is in marked contrast with 
his full white moustache. His nose is rather 
short, and his eyes imbedded under a heavy 
brow. His face is almost as white as his mous- 
tache, and is full of vigorous expression. 

When he sits he commonly leans forward, as 
if just ready to get up, and those portraits of 
him appear most natural which represent him 
in this position. His only joint would seem to 
bein his loins; for his back and neck are always 
kept straight. He is commonly in uniform, and 
his coat shines all over with bright buttons and 
brilliant badges. He is a-man that any one 
would pick out of a crowd as a leading charac- 
ter. 

When he enters the chamber, every eye is 
turned to him, and many show him special 
marks of honor; so thut his first movements on 
entering are to politely return these sizns of re- 
spect, both to the members of the Reichstag and 
to visitors. For, as often as he has already ap- 
peared in the Reichstag, the general curiosity to 
see him has never abated, so that everybody 





He always sits at the minister’s desk, and 
seems to pay little attention to the debate, 
though he is always ready to speak. His speech- 
es are generally short, and always go direct to 
the point. One need never wait long to know 
what he is going to talk about, or what view he 
is going to take on the matter. His speeches 
sparkle with strong, bold points, and he is al- 
ways interesting. His voice is rather high and 
broken, and is not very strong. He half mum- 
bles his words, and, from his fast speaking, is 
often a little indistinct. He gesticulates but lit- 
tle, and swings his body slightly backward and 
forward while speaking. 


te 
PARADING ONE’S LEARNING, 


Mr. Spurgeon (who is not a learned man him- 
self) does not like displays of learning in others 
—especially those of his own profession. There 
is good sense in much that he says about it: 


Avoid all pedantry. As a general thing, it 
must be observed that those who know the least 
Greek are most sure to air their rags of learning 
in the pulpit; they miss no chance of saying, 
“The Greck is so and so.”” It makes a man an 
inch and a half nearer a fool if he everlastingly 
lets fall bits of Greek and Hebrew, and even tells 
the tense of the verb, and the case of the noun, 
as [have known some to do. Those who have 
no learning usually make a point of displaying 
the pegs on which learning ought to be hung. 
The whole process of interpretation is to be car- 
ried on in your study; you are not to show your 
congregation the process, but to give them the 
result; like a good cook, who would never think 
of bringing up dishes, and pans, and rolling 
pins, and spice box into the dining-hall, but with- 
out ostentation, sends up the feast. If neces- 
sity demands it, correct where correction mus: be, 
for truth’s sake, but never for the vainglorious 
display of your critical ability. 

. . 


SINCERE MOURNERS. 

The most notable incident of Father Taylor’s 
funeral was an old woman, with her poor, soiled 
dress, and her basket of oranges and apples on 
her arm, walking up the aisle in the midst of the 
services, looking into his face, and going out, 
paying no attention to the audience or the ex- 
ercises. 

This will remind some of the poor boy, with 
one suspender and a ragged shirt, who came into 
the church at Pittsfield and looked into Gov. 
Briggs’ coffin. Nothing is more touching, or 
really honorable to the memory of the truly good 
and great, than the simple sorrow shown at their 
death by those who cannot wear the funeral liv- 


ery for them. 
o> 





A RARITY OF INDUSTRY. 

“Boston notions” are famous, but we did 
not know that any of them were so choice and 
precious as the one mentioned below. It is as- 
serted that 

There is no city or town in the United States 
where the difficult and interesting process of di- 
amond cutting is carried on but in Boston, and 
only one Boston house has ever attempted to 
improve imperfect diamonds, or cut the gems as 
they come from their native beds. 


Aladdin, and Sinbad, and the oriental Afrits 
themselves will be in debt to Yankee mechanics 
yet. 

HOW MUCH MONEY FRANCE 

HAVE TO PAY. 

Germany makes France pay a big price for in- 
dulging in war. Here is something that will 
show you about how much the sum measures: 


Should the French indemnity to Germany be 
paid all at one time in gold, a train of freight 
cars one and three-fourths English miles long 
would be required to carry it home, and a train 
of twenty-six Enzlish miles, if paid in silver. If 
distributed in gold, each one of the German sol- 
diers in France would receive five pounds, and 
sixty-one pounds if distributed in silver. If paid 
in five hundred france notes, two freight cars, 
carrying 10,000 pounds each, would be required 
to carry the indemnity to Germany. 


WILL 


———_—_<~@>————— 
SCORNED THE FLOOR, 

A man from one of the rural districts recently 
went to Washington to see the sights. A mem- 
ber of the House, whose constituent he was, said, 

“Come up to-morrow, and I will give you a 
seat on the floor of the House.” 

“No, you don’t!” replied Jonathan; “I always 
manage to have a cheer to set on at home, and 
I bet [ haint come to Wash’n’ton to set on the 
floor! Injuns may do that when they come, if 
they like, but I, that am civilized, don’t do it!” 





POETRY HARD WORK. 

Gray, the author of “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” used to spend a whole day on two 
lines; and now it is said that John G. Whittier 
never puts three lines of poetry together without 
bringing on an attack of neuralgia, a disease 
from which he has suffered a long time. 


+> 
+o 





CHINAMEN are said to make the best miners 
in the world, they are so anxious to get home. 
At one spot in Nebraska they are down on their 
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— WHITE?S 
SPECIALTY 
DYSPEPSIA. 





This is not a new preparation to be tried and found want- 
ing. It has been prescribed daily for many years in the 
practice of an eminent physician, with unparalleled suc- 
cess. It is Not expected or Intended to cure all the dis- 
eases to which the human family fs subject, but is war- 
ranted to cure 


DYSPHPSIA., : 


in its most obstinate form. Relief being always obtained 
from the first use, anda permanent cure effected when 
properly continued. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. G. WHITE, 
General Agency, 
37 COURT STREET.,,............ BOSTON’ 
3l—cow4t 





OUR IMPROVED > 
NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION. 






Church’s Patent Machine-Filled 
Shuttle-Bobbin, 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 


This new article of manufacture is a complete Wood Bob- 
bin filled with thread ready tor the Shuttle, and has the 
following advantages over the ordinary wound iron bob- 
bin: Ist. The time consumed and the vexation expe- 
rienced by the operator in filling the iron bobbin by hand 
isallsaved. 2d. Being evenly wound by machinery a per- 
fect tension is secured and a more perfect stitch produced, 
This improved bobbin is endorsed by the Singer, Florence 
and other leading Sewing Machine companies. We are 
now ready to furnish them for the following Machines :— 
Singer, Florence, Weed F. F., Elias and A. B. Howe, 
Sample package 2200 yards of b ‘st six-cord thread, mailed 
post-paid on receipt of $1.00. Address 
MIE RICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mars. 
In ordering always state style of Machine, 33—eowl3t 











A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with nearly 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. By 
Wm. G. Webster and Wm. A. Wheeler. 





This volume embraces a careful selection of more than 
18,080 of the most important words of the language. ‘Ihe 
intreduction contains, besides the Pictorial Hlustrations, 
Tables of Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, 
andthe Modern Foreign Languages, Rules for Spelling, 
ete., etc.; making altogether the most complete and useful 
pocket companion extant. It is beautifully printcd on 
tinted paper, and bound in three different styles. Cloth, 
75 cts.: flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, gilt edges, $1. Sent by 
mail on receipt of the price, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


DW 
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THE 
Only Perfect 


Bee) DOLLAR 
OLY ENGINE, 


That will go, and carry 
revoiving Toys, Machin- 
ery, &c. &c. With Silver 
Plated Fiy Wheel, Pis- 
ton, Cylinder taking 
steam at both ends,steam 
Chest, Boiler and Lamp, 

All complete by mail, 
post paid, on receipt of 
$1.30, by 

Colby Bro’s & Co., 
~ 508 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, 


E P, Ryder’s 











| | 


UY POCKET KNIVES, 
If you desire good articles 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


AT 
Bradford & Anthony’s, 
30 178 Washington Street, Boston. 5t 


SONGS | 


oF Schools. 
SALVATION. |* v. &. PERKINS. 


By T. E. PERKINS 
* 


| 
i] 
| 











The Popular Book of To- 
day. For all our Sunday 


Publisher, 
AND 143 Eighth Street, 


Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. | 32—tf New York. 





DR. 8S. 8S. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
to one. This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. actuation are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
rson can prepare. 3 
"Tonk y bar ircetion to DR. 8S. S. FITCH & SON, 714 
roadway, New York. 23—ly 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 








must look when Bismarck comes. 


way over seven hundred feet. 


ings, &c t 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. | 
37—ly 96 and 98 NortH STREET, Boston. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


AUG. 17, 1971, - 








TO WHOM SHALL WE GIVE 
THANKS? 
A little boy had sought the pump 
From whence the sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 
That kind!y quenched his raging thirst, 
Then gracefully be touched his cap— 
I thank you, Mr Pump, he said, 
For this nice drink you’ve given me! 
(This little boy had been well bred.) 


Then said the pump, My little man, 
You're welcome to a ey I have done; 
Tut Lam not the one to thank— 
I only help the water run. 
O, then, the little fellow said, 
(Polite he always meant to be,) 
Cold water, please accept my thanks, 
You have been very kind to me. 


Ah! said cold water, don’t thank me; 
Far up the hiilside lives the spring 

That sends me forth, with generous hand, 
To gladden every living thing. 

I'll thank the spring, then, said the boy, 
And gracefully he bowed his head. 

O, don’t thank me, my little man, 
The spring with silvery accents said, 


. 


O, don’t thank me—for what am I 
Without the dew and summer rain? 
Without their aid 1 ne'er could quench 

Your thirst, my little boy, again. 
O, well, then, said the little boy, 

I'll gladly thank the rain and dew. 
Pray don’t thank us—without the sun 
We could not fill one cup for you. 

Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousand thanks 
lor all that you have done for me, 
Stop! said the sun, with blushing face, 
My little fellow, don’t thank me, 
’Twas from the ocean’s mighty stores 
I drew the draught I gave to thee. 
O, ocean, thanks! then said the boy— 
It echoed back, Not unto me. 
Not unto me, but unto Him 
Who formed the depths in which I lie, 
Go, give thy thanks, my little boy, 
To Him who wiil thy wants supply. 
The boy took off his cap, and said, 
In tones so gentle and subdued, 
0, God, I thank thee for this gift, 
Thou art the Giver of all good, 
Christian Radical. 


+o 


ADVENTURE OF TWO BOYS AT A 
WOLF-DEN. 


The following almost incredible pioneer story 
gives us some new ideas as to the cowardice (or 
at least the queer behavior) of old wolves at a 
time when we supposed them to be fiercest, and 
shows what a couple of “Buckeye” lads can be 
equal to when spurred on by the prospect of 
bounty money. We clip this from the Mute’s 
Chronicle, Columbus, O., and conclude it is 
trustworthy, for the Rev. Georze Brown, D. D., 
who writes it, would not tell a lie: 


In the month of May, 1804, John Adrian, a 
boy of my age, but rather under my size, came 
to our house one Sunday to make my acquaint- 
ance. My parents had vone to meeting, I told 
John, who was just over from Maryland, and 
knew nothing yet of backwoods life, that I had 
heard old hunters say that wherever the wolves 
howled between daylight and sunrise in the 
month of May, there they had their young cubs, 
and that every morning, about due cast from 
our house, somewhere about the top of the 
Viney Fork Ridge, two miles off, they could be 
heard howling. He and I talked the matter 
over, and became excited, so we determined on 
a wolf-hunt. That evening, Sunday as it was, 
with no fear of God before our eyes, we took the 
gun and dog, and to the top of the Piney Fork 
Ridge we went. There we lodged in an old 
hunter’s camp, covered with bark, supposing 
ourselves to be near the den of wolves. Neither 
snakes nor wolves disturbed us, yet we did not 
sleep much, being deeply excited in contempla- 
tion of our enterprise. 

In the morning, before any wolves had howled, 
we were on the alert, moving down the south 
side of a deep ravine. In about ten minutes 
from the time we left our camp the old she 
wolf started from the mouth of the den in full 
chase after our dog. He, being young and terri- 
bly seared, came running to us with the hair on 
his back all turned the other way, closely pur- 
sued by the wolf. On seeing us the wolf varied 
her course and went round us like a streak. 
Finding no chance to shoot with any hope of 
hitting her, my fire was reserved. 

In a few moments she and her mate set up a 
fearful howling, just over the ridge beyond the 
den. Had John and I been experienced hunt- 
ers, our first aim would have been to kill the 
old wolves, and thereby lessen the hazard of 
capturing the young ones, But we never 
thought ofthis. At all hazards, the young eubs 
we were determined to capture. So we crossed 
the deep ravine, and up to the mouth of the den 
we went. There we stood, took breath, listened 
to the cubs in the den playing, and tothe old 
wolves Over the ridge howling most furiously. 
Our plans were laid to take the cubs. John 
Was stationed at the mouth of the den, with the 
gun in his hands. I charged him to fight hard 
for me if the old wolves came—to shoot one and 
kill the other with the but of the eun—not 
doubting but what he could do it—and to be 
sure not to let them into the den after me, 

This done, I went into the den—it was about 
twelve feet in the hill—there I found the 4ibs 
playing. The den was of ample dimensions, 
warmly bedded with leaves and moss, and must 
have been comfortable to its inmates. I took 
two of the cubs by the hind legs and backed 
myself out, and gave John a hind leg of each, in 
his left hand, and told him to hold the gun in 
his right hand, and if the old wolves came to 
let all po and fight hard for me. 

Then listening a while to the old wolves howl- 
ing, I went in again and brought out two more 
erths and gave John a hitid leg of eaeh in his 

f t hana: so hé, coming d6tn to his hankets, 


took the gun between his knees and gave some 
signs of fear, as the old wolves howled furious- 
ly. Seeing John’s trepidation I charged him to 
be brave, and went in again and brought out 
two more cubs, six in all; so then he took three 
hind legs in each hand, still giving indications 
of fear. 

So once more I charged him to be valiant in 
his effort to capture the wolves, and went in 
again, searched the den thoroughly, and could 
find no more cubs. I then came out, and we 
left the den—left the old wolves howling. We 
got off unhurt, and reached home by eight 
o’clock with our six young wolves, very much 
to the surprise of all at home. 

That day John andI took our young wolves 
to Squire Leech. In his presence I cut off all 
their heads and made oath that we had cap- 
tured them in Wayne township, Jefferson coun- 
ty, O., and got an order on the Treasurer for 
the township bounty, and likewise an order on 
the County Treasurer for the State bounty. 
The next day John and I went to Steubenville 
and drew our bounty, I now forget how much. 
Any one interested in the matter might, by 
searching the records, find that John Ward, 
Treasurer, paid George Brown a certain sum of 
money—more than he ever had in his life before 
—for six wolf-scalps in May, 1804. In Stenben- 
ville, and in our own neighborhood, this was 
deemed quite an exploit for two -boys only 
twelve years of age—a little ahead of Gen. Put- 
nam, 

—_—- nh ae +--+ 


BASE TRICK. 


At the Royal Military School at Naumburg, 
the pupils had once the bad habit of escaping 
from their rooms at night to spend it in the 
town in drinking and gambling. One of the 
masters took much trouble by getting up in the 
night and watching to catch the offenders. He 
had sueceeded in several cases, and the culprits 
had been severely punished. 


One day he had been out rather late in his 
garden, and was coming back when it was quite 
dark, through the long passage which led to his 
bedroom. Fortunately for him, he had a stick 
in his hand, with which he struck upon a large 
fox-trap which was placed just before his door; 
it at once closed upon the stick and broke it, as 
if it had been a twig. 

He suffered no further harm than the fright 
which the noise of the trap had caused him. <As 
the intention with which the trap had beer? 
‘ewe there could plainly be no other than to 

reak his leg, and make it impossible for the 
good man to pursue ‘he vicious scholars, the 
strictest investigations vere set on foot to dis- 
cover the guilty person, vut in vain. 

Several years after this the master received a 
letter from a man who had been at this school 
at the time when this wicked prank was played, 
and afterwards became a hussar; the contents 
were as follows: 

“For a long time I rejoiced that I was able to 
conceal my disgraceful acfion of placing the 
fox-trap at your door, notwithstanding the in- 
quiries made about it. I little thought that the 
Almighty, from whom nothing is hidden, would 
soon enough bring me to a reckoning for it. He 
has done so. Instead of breaking your legs, as 
I hoped to do, God preserved you, and prepared 
for me the very same fate which I had so wick- 
edly ‘planned for you. At the battle of Zorndorf 
both my legs were shattered by a cannon-ball. 
What I have since suffered cannot be described, 
but my conscience has tortured mé more than 
the pain of my wounds. Near me in the hos- 
pital lay several of my comrades, who had far 
more dangerous wounds, but they were much 
calmer, for they could pray with cheerfulness to 
God. This I could not do, and shall not be able 
to do till I have confessed my wicked action to 
you, and entreated your pardon. Tell your pres- 
ent pupils my terrible history, that it may serve 
as a fresh example to them, that though God’s 
justice may rest silent for a long time at man’s 
wickedness, yet at last He will visit the offender 
more terribly if His long-suffering does not 
bring him to repentance. As soon as I can use 
my legs again, I will hasten to you, and beg on 
my knees for your forgiveness, on the very spot 
where I perpetrated the most disgraceful action 
of my life.” 

oa 
ORIGIN OF “KNICKERBOCKER.” 


It used to grieve Washington Irving, when a 
young student, to hear the contemptuous Eng- 
lish remark, “Who reads an American book?” 
and he used to have ambitious dreams about 
what he would do to make the literature of his 
native land respected. Curiously enough, his 
ambition had its wish before he had fairly be- 
gun his design, and his comic history of New 
York, written in boyish sport, not only estab- 
lished his fame at home, but secured for him 
the admiration of men like Sir Walter Scott 
abroad. 


This volume, begun by his brother, Dr. Peter 
Irving, and himself, was meant to be a laugha- 
ble but pretty correct sort of burlesque history. 
It was entitled, “A History of New York from 
the Beginning of the World to the End of the 
Dutch Dynasty,” by Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
His brother soon left America for a tour in Eu- 
rope, and nearly all of one of the richest books 
of humor ever written was the work of a young 
man not yet twenty-five years old. 

Here will be seen the fruit of that knowledge 
of the carly settlers of Manhattan Island, which 
the boy had gathered in his early rambles, 
when many times the town-crier was in search 
of him, or perhaps there was a “rod in soak”’ at 
home. It is true that Irving saw broad fun 
there others, often, world have seen only a se- 
date citthmstince! bht his vefsioh of the man- 





ners and customs, united with his whimsical ac- 
count of such events as were noteworthy, met 
with instant appreciation. Every new invention 
or gay garment became dubbed with the name, 
Knickerbocker. There were Knickerbocker 
boats, hotels, swings, coaches, coats, boots, um- 
brellas, fish-hooks; in fact there was nothing, 
scarcely, that was new, which was not brought 
quicker into notice by the adoption of the fash- 
ionablename.—Bright Side. 


DIOGENES AND THE SLAVE. 

An old story of Diogenes, the cynic, says that 
he was seen one day at noon, groping through 
the streets of Athens, with a lighted lantern in 
his hand, and on being asked the reason of this 
absurd movement, replied that he was “trying 
to finda man.”’ The French have added a few 
details to the story of his curious search. Here 
is a translation of them: 





Passing before the temple of Charity he saw 
at the door a pontiff, and cried to him,— 

“My lord, in pity give me analms, if it is only 
a penny, to comfort my old ave and infirmity.’ 

“Let my blessing suffice thee, O my son,’’ re- 
turned the pontiff, and entered into the temple 
of Charity. 

The philosopher passed a stall ornamented 
with bouquets, fans and perfumery. A fine la- 
dy was making some purchases. 

“You spend money for pleasure, madam; will 
you not have compassion on a poor wretch tor- 
mented by hunger?” 

“Your condition is indeed pitiable,” replied 
the elegant woman; “take this, my friend, and 
buy yourself a barley loaf.’ She threw him a 
farthing, then gayly handed the merchant a doz- 
en pieces of silver, the price of a collar for her 
dog. 

The cynic withdrew, rubbing his ear. 

The prince of Salamine drove past in a mag- 
nificent carriage. Diogenes ran, and catching 
hold of the carriage door, exclaimed ,— 

“Pray, my good lord, stop and listen to me.” 

“Get you gone, clown,” cried the prince, “or 
I will knock you down.” 

A slave who saw him push the old man from 
the carriage door, threw two pennies in the beg- 
gar’s hat. 

“Ah!” cried the wise man, “I have then found 
at last a man, and that man is a slave.” 

He said this and extinguished his lantern. 


——__+o»—___—_ 
MY FIRST AND LAST MINT JULEP. 


“T was born in this city, and am now forty- 
five years old. When I was quite small my 
family removed to the country, where my par- 
ents died, leaving me an‘orphan, without means, 
to shift for myself. When about eighteen years 
of age, I returned to the city to seck my fortune. 
I had become a professor of religion, and was 
trying todo my duty. I knew not a single in- 
dividual. I stopped at a boarding-house, and 
began to hunt up and down the streets and le- 
vees for something to do. 

“One day, while thus walking along in my 
daily hunt for employment, I was accosted by a 
man who recognized me from a family resem- 
blance. 
employment at ten dollars a month. I told him 
I would work for that sum, which would just 
pay my board, if I could find some place to sleep. 

Ie showed me a place in a loft, and I extempo- 
rized a bed. He first set me to opening and put- 
ting into barrels a hoxshead of sugar. This was 
the first work I ever did in this city. After some 
time he set me to making out bills, and seemed 
greatly astonished that I could write so well and 
make out the bills so correctly. In a short time 
Ibegan to get acquainted with other business 
houses, and soon obtained a better situation. 

“At my boarding-place I became quite inti- 
mate with a number of clerks who were in good 
positions, but who were spending in various 
ways a good deal more money than their sala- 
ries amounted to. They often invited me to join 
them in their amusements, to visit bar-rooms, 
gambling-houseg, and other places still more dis- 
reputable. It was a difficult task to mingle so- 
cially with these pleasant young men, and refuse 
to go with them in their rounds of evening 
amusements. At length they persuaded me to 
accompany them to a bar-room and try a mint 
julep. I stifled my conscience, consented, and 
went with them, and took the exciting beverage. 
It was a crisis in my history. I went home to 
my room impressed with a feeling of horror at 
the sight of the abyss on whichI stood. I threw 
myself on my knees, and asked God for strength 
to adhere to my resolution, and then made a 
solemn promise before God that I would never 
again enter a grog-shop to drink, not even to 
gratify my friends. That was my first and last 
mint julep. 

“These young men that were then my asso- 
ciates have gone, I know not where. Some were 
swept away a few years later by the cholera. 
Some went to California, and are probably dead. 
Some have gone down to drunkards’ graves. I 
look back on the danger I escaped with a shud- 
der. I truly believe it was the unseen hand of 
God’s protecting providence that held me back 
from the vortex which has swallowed up thou- 
sands of the noblest young men of this city.” 

The above narrative is almost word for word 
as it was given to the writer by the narrator 
himself. It may be added, that after this crisis 
in his history he became an accomplished busi- 
ness man, and by his diligence and fidelity to 
his employers, and strict business integrity, won 
a high place in the esteem of the commercial 
community. Entering finally upon a business 
career on his own account, he met with rapid 
and remarkable success. He is now at the head 
of a commercial house which, in the amount of 
its annual business, is second to but one other 





Siales.” Of that liy, te plate of hie Hel he 


After some conversation he offered me 

















is, by the suffrage of his fellow-citizens the} 
on ant woetly mayor. But more honorable 
than all that, he is a devoted an¢ ‘ct 
Christian. 1 consisten AuG 
—_——_—_+or—_____ — 
CINNAMON. jumped 
Cinnamon bark is well known to al 
ers. Boys and girls, as well as op ae o none 
people, like to scent and eat it. It is an artic, the re 
of commerce, and great quantities are bron e ext! 
to the United States every year. It is in dai} pt 
use, but not many take any thought abo pol at 
where and how it grows, and how it js prepared port t 
for the market. The Cinnamon plant js su tor 
posed to be a native of Ceylon, an island in the - 
Indian Ocean, south of Asia, the people of which 
are called the Ceylonese. But this plant js cul : 
tivated chiefly by the people of China, not be. A cert 
cause a better quality or more abundant crop is #& often ne 
produced there, but because the Chinese are ‘ 
more industrious and value commerce more trons & 
highly than the Ceylonese. These countries I &@ te 
have ,their Cinnamon harvest, when all hands There 
are busily engaged, as are we in gathering the I oldier | 
productions of this country. But this harvest HH about h 
commences in May and continues until October bring hi 
The plants are not cut down and destroyed but the cha! 
the twigs or shoot-limbs are carefully selected [i hottest 
and cut off, ranging im size from a half-inch to [ib brave. 
two-inches, the smaller the better. After they night f 
are cut from the plant a knife, made for the [ib cause he 
purpose, is run several times lengthwise throuch [i to live. 
the bark, so that it may be easily stripped of. Mi yalor of 
After being stripped off, the bark is dried in the [i him cut 
sun, and rolls up like quills. It is then bound i cians of 
into bundles of thirty pounds each, sewed up in the war 
mats, and sent to market. tle He 
The “cassia-buds” which are procured at the [i marked 
drug and confectionery stores, and chewed to MM worth | 
sweeten the breath, are the dried flowers of the J other co 
cinnamon tree, gathered for commerce just be. I aforetim 
fore they burst into bloom. 
LIFE-LONG PLAYTHINGS, The f¢ 
The tastes and fancies of children in their gy 20¥ ‘is 
sport are often found to be the bud or germ of jy “mmit 
their future choice of trades or professions, An jy "ets © 
English magazine writer goes so far as to say In an 
| that all the implements of grown-up men’s busi. | y Semet 
ness are but bigger playthings. As. figure of — 
rhetoric it does very well to say so: . chant, t 
Look at the rich man with his establishment; JY 2" 
what is it but a bigger box of toys?—the tin Mp sted! 
coach grown up big; the horses become alive; [jg 424 pou 
the box of sheep and cows developed and better evel ' 
made, able to walk, and bieat, and low; the jp ™c P 
trees able to stand more firmly than those old fgg 2 his c¢ 
avenues whose trees were all of that one peaked fag ™t it, 
shape, with the green ringlets up them; the toy jm Wize he 
ship grown into a yacht; the box of dinner jg all 
things with the varnished provisions, immova BRY%r¥ 
ble upon them, exchanged for those grand din BR¥"* 
ner parties a la Russe; the doll passed into a 
wife; the baby-house into a nursery? Ah, sad . 
if the command come to lay by these in a box NEW 
and to put them on a shelf in earth’s great cup- Rev, I 
board for our broken toys! Well, I grantyou Biman Ha 
it would be a poor way to consider things, to er 
look at these things only’as toys, only as minis- 
ters for amusement, and stays for the whim of ear to | 
the hour. But it is certain that they who look Pm gi 
not beyond this brief life do thus consider of BBpothe, 
them, do thus employ them. The toy age con Bradine 
tinues all the life long, though the child’s heart Bly jet 
goes soon.” 
ee tifully a 
SOME GOOD ADVICE, rother 
We do not know where this “batch” of blunt, 9S 
sensible maxims came from, but the wisdom in te 
them is worthy of “Poor Richard?” wesus re 
Look most to your spending. No matter what _ 
comes in, if more goes out, you will always be nes of 
poor. The art is not in making money, but in 
<ecping it; little expenses, like mice in a barn, 
when they are many, make great waste. Hait AN D 
by hair, heads get bald; straw by straw, the 
thatch gocs off the cottage; and drop by drop, J A Cir 
the water comes into the chamber. A barrel is MiBy freq) 
soonempty, if the tap leaks but a drop a wily Ggwhat ¢ 
ute. When you mean to save, begin with your #iMaly at 


mouth; there are many thieves down the red 
lane. The ale jug is a great waste. In all things qjrould 


keep within compass. Never stretch your legs eased 
farther than the blankets will reach, or you wil Bt on 
soon be cold. In clothes, choose suitable and Bip Bat it 
lasting stuff, and not tawdry fineries. To be jor in 
warm is the main thing; never mind the looks. i denti 


A fool makes money, but it needs a wise man to @put [ 
Remember, it is easier to build two 





ness, to remain on dry land. . 
up sailed the goose with clack and clatter, WS, Be. 
interpreted, meant, ‘‘Let me take care of them. v 
She swam up and down with the youngsters, sh 
and when they wearied of their aquatic psa 
sions, recommitted them to the guardianship 
In the morning down came the — 
there was the goose, and the hen in great the 

On this occasion we do not know itis 
hen for a frieh it At, 





chimneys than.to keep one going. If yougive (Py min 
all to back and board. Fare hard and work sigh 
hard while you are young, and you have & ng a8 
chance to rest when you are old. ~~ 
+o D £0 te 
ANIMAL INSTINCT. . 
The instinct of animals is sometimes really 
There was once in the possession 0 
a farmer in Clonmel, a goose that by oy 
was left without mate or offspring, male A ad A 
Now it chanced that the good — Jo 
set a number of duck’s eggs under a hen, W: me 


in due time were incubated, and of course - . 
ducklings took to water, at which the motherly rv 
old hen was in a sad pucker—her malerey ple 
urged her to follow the brood, and her selfi - 
{ 
s 


In the meantime 





StAt the short, tht bet! 
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‘amped upon her back, and in company they 
raised up and down, as it were, convoying the 
Ur read. (feathered flotilla. Day by day the hen, on board 
y grown e goose, might be seen in perfect content and 
l article jhumor. Numbers of people came to visit 
brought ¥ this extraordinary occurrence, which happened 
in daily #§ gay after day until the juvenile excursionists ar- 
it about MM rived at the days of discretion, and no longer 
Prepared fi needed the services of “‘goose and hen pilots, in- 
is sup. JM gractors,” etc. std, 
d in the ay 
of which PAIN A GOOD STIMULANT, 
nt is cul. a : 
Not be. Acertain amount of care, and even trouble, is 
it crop ig MM often necessary to make people faithful, indus- 
nese are MH rious and brave. Left in a condition of total 
coun qase they would grow idle and useless: 
ll hands There is an old story in the Greek annals, of a 
ring the [MH wldier under Antigonus, who had a disease 
s harvest [i shout him, an extremely painful one, likely to 
October, J bring him soon to the grave. Always first in 
oved, but MM the charge was this soldier, rushing into the 
r selected (hottest part of the fray, as the bravest of the 
f-inch to [i brave. His pain prompted him to fight, that he 
ifter they Mi might forget it; and he feared not death, be- 
le for the Mi cause he knew that in any case he had not long 
ethrouch MM to live. Antigonus, who greatly admired the 
ipped of. MM valor of this soldier, discovering his malady, had 
ied in the MM him cured by one of the most eminent physi- 
en bound MM cians of the day; but, alas! from that moment 
ved up in J the warrior was absent from the front of the bat- 
tl. He now sought his ease; for, as he re- 
red at the ME marked to his companions, he had something 
hewed to [i worth living for—health, home, family, and 
ers of the § other comforts, and he would not risk his life as 
> just be gi aforetime. ceo 
A MIRACLE, 
, The following Hebrew story amusingly shows 
1 in their fgg ow dishonest persons “come out” when they 
- germ of commit their sly sin and count on the honesty of 
ions, An gy ollers to conceal it: 
"as to say In an Israelite community there lived a rabbi, 
en’s busi. | fy Sttemed and beloved by all. To prove their 
fi gratitude for services rendered, the community 
\iigureof BB jeided, upon the sugvestion of a rich mer- 
: chant, to offer the rabbi a present of a tun of 
lishment: wine, and, that all might contribute to it, it was 
?—the tin agreed that each should bring a bottle of wine 
me alive: fp ’mdpour it into the receptacle. The rabbi re- 
and better ceived with gratitude the offering, | and with 
low: the jg much precaution deposited the precious liquor 
- those ola inhiscellar. But, O grief ! when he wished to 
ne peaked mst? it, a miracle had operated. Instead of 
1; the toy jae, he found only water. His honest friends 
of dinner (2% all individually thought that a bottle of 
 immova. (¥#er would pass unperceived in the quantity of 
rrand din g™ue. Unhappily, each had the same idea. 
sed into a oad 
Ah, sad > . 
einabox \) XEWMAN HALL AND HIS MOTHER. 
great cup Rev. Dr. Cuyler gives this extract from New- 
— man Hall’s letter. It is an encouragement to 
-as minis [mothers to pray. Such fruit that faith may yet 
e whim of Mgeearto God and man: 
_— Pm sitting in the sanctum of my sweet old 
y ave com Mn Row over eighty. She is on the sofa 
“las heart tading; we are together alone. She says, 
1 N.,let us pray together.” So I kneel where 
aity years ago I knelt at her knee, and how beau- 
ifully and earnestly she prayeth! In the midst, 
, brother A. comes and kneels beside us, while she 
” of blunt, ero" We are the fruits of that mother’s 
ateiee ti ayers. Beloved saint, her memory fails, and 
pi interest in the outer world. But her love of 
sls remains, and her hope of heaven, and oft- 
ratter what Jeet Ske breaks out with an old hymn of early 
always be (eS: This evening she has repeated to me fifty 
ney, but in Ju" of Thomson’s hymn on the Seasons. 
> in “— +o 
e. Hait . 
‘Straw, the MAN INCIDENT LN A DENTIST'S LIFE, 
»p by drop, A Cincinnati dentist, who had become nervous 
barrel is uent burglaries in his vicinity, was some- 
lrop & wil- What startled recently by having a man come 
n with your y at the same hour each evening and sit on 
wn the ls doorstep. He finally suggested that if it 


n all things 


1 your legs @pkeased to have him divide his attentions and 
or you will it on some neizlbor’s doorstep for a while. 
uitable and Bp Bat it wouldn’t be the same,” shouted the vis- 
ies. To be or in return, “nor any thing like it. You are 
d the looks. #3 dentist, and I have an infernal aching tooth 
vise man 0 7 I haven’t the courage to have pulled. I 
o build two Gpome here every afternoon trying to make up 
If you give PY mind to have it out, and as soon as I come 
| and work : sight of your house it stops aching, and as 
‘ou have & ong a8 I sit on your doorstep, where the con- 
_ thing knows it can be pulled if it gives 
+s le, [have some rest. Now if you want me 
£0 to another dentist I will.” “O, no!” was 
e reply ; “under those circumstances stay, by 
imes really means, my friend.” 
ossession of 40 
by accident wa’ 
“male of fe FAITH. 
od wile bet Ayoung Portuguese convert being asked what 
. hen, W  aeaat by faith, replied, “Me think this: 
f course : ™ Say to me, ‘Maria, I promise you something 
he motherly 3) Very good.” Me not know what it is; me 
r metre y pcthaps long, long time; but me sure God 
| her self hot story. Me quite happy. God say He 
1e — iat tt me quite sure God Wil give; that me 
atter, whic apo faith says, ‘Maria, me do it;’ me 
re 0 a eure; no want to see. God says, and that 
youngs si for Maria. That’s faith, is it not?” 
uatic excut 
rdianship of > 
e the ducks, 4 NEIGHBOR’s TELEGRAPH. 
in great flus- The Provid “ 
t know if hen, vtence (R. 1.) Journal says: “Two 
sail, bat tt 8 ia this city, living about five hundred 
re, the heat have established communication be- 





ould be all the same to him he would be 

















THE LITTLE NEW BOOTS, 


Tan you dess what my papa did brin me home to- 

night? 

You night dess lots of thins, but you wouldn’t dess 
wight. 

O! I do not beyeive dat you ever tould dess. 

Now if I was a dirl, you would say a new dress; 

But as I am a boy, and am dust four years old, 

Do you think you tould dess, if you never was told? 


Dey are not velly lon, and not velly short, 

But dey are de nicest dat ever was bought, 

Dey are black as can be, have yittle red tops, 
And de yed it bedins just where de black stops. 
Dey have two yittle heels, and two funny ears, 
And sometimes dey squeaks so all de folks hears. 


Dey were de nicest my papa tould get me, 
I would seep in ’em, if mamma would let me; 
I s’pose she would say, ’twas a velly bad plan, 
So I'll teep my eyes open ’s long as I tan, 
And of all my presents, ’tis dis one dat suits, 
Dese dear yittle squeaky yittle yed top boots. 


I’ll help my dear mamma, and I’1l wock de baby, 

I’ll be ever so dood, and den sometime, may be, 

If he makes lots of money, my dear papa might 

Det some squeakier boots dan he dot ime to-night. 
For of all of de music, ’tis dis kind dat suits, 

De bid squeak dat comes out of de new Nilsson boots. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 
PATTY’S REAL PARTY. 


Patty Warren did not like to hear much said 
about parties after her first attempt in that way. 
She felt mortified every time she remembered it, 
and would have nothing more to do with Jenny 
and Angie. 

Her mother was sorry for her little girl’s trou- 
ble, but she knew it would be a good lesson for 
Patty. She said nothing more to her about it. 

But Patty privately told her mother that she 
“thought parties were the very worst things 
that ever were made, and she hoped she should 
never see another for forty years.” 

Mrs. Warren smiled, and thought she would 
change her mind oue of these days. 

Patty’s birthday was coming in about two 
months, and her mother decided to give her a 
little surprise by having a nice little party for 
her. She didn’t want Patty to be punished too 
much for her foolish mistake. 

Patty didn’t know any thing about it. She 
never guessed about the tarts, and the cakes, and 
the pretty frosted birthday loaf with Patty’s 
name and age on the top, that her mother and 
Aunt Myra worked so hard to make while she 
was away at school. They wanted Patty should 
be surprised and pleased, for this was to be her 
first party—her first real party, you know. 

And then she was such a good little girl they 
were glad to give her a pleasure. 

Patty opened her eyes on her birthday morn- 
ing, feeling very happy indeed. It was a beauti- 
ful day, it was her birthday, and besides it was 
a half-holiday. She lay still a few minutes, won- 
dering if she would have any presents, and what 
they would be if she did. 





Then her hand chanced to touch something 
hard under her pillow. She sprang up quickly 
and drew out three packages. She opened them 
in great haste and found a pretty red book of 
fairy tales, a small workbox and a microscope. 

While she was exclaiming with delight, her 
mother came in to give her a birthday kiss and 
tell her to make haste and dress, for breakfast 
was ready. 

“Come home as soon as you can this noon,” 
said her mother, as Patty danced off to school. 
“We shall have dinner early.” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Patty. 





odin ves in @ somewhat novel manner. 
ary half-inch gas pipe has been laid un- 
» terminating in the front halls of the | 


After dinner Mrs. Warren dressed Patty in a 
fresh white dress, with a blue sash, and tied up 


> pin each end of which is a whistle, such | her long curls with a blue ribbon. 
Wed in speaking . 


-tubes. 


“Are we going away, mamma?” asked Patty. 


‘No, dear,” said her mother, smiling. “I am 
only going to show you that parties are not ‘the 
very worst things that ever were made,’ if they | 
come in the right time and way. | 
“So Miss Patty, you are going to have a birth- | 
day party this afternoon, and I hope you will | 
enjoy it.” | 
Patty looked surprised. Then she threw her | 
arms around her mother’s neck and gave her a 
good kissing. ‘“You’re real good,”’ said she. 
“Very well. T’ve had kisses enough for once,’ 
said her mother, laughing. 
bell.” 
Patty ran down stairs to meet her visitors. 


age, and she was well acquainted with them all. 
But at first she felt a little bashful and puzzled 
to know what to do with so many. 

That soon passed. away, however, and they 
had a merry time. Patty showed them her pres- 
ents, her kittens, her dolls and her swing, and 
they played with them all. 

Aunt Myra taught them several new games, 
and the time passed so quickly they were all sur- 
prised when Mrs. Warren called them to supper. 

It was a happy little company that gathered 
around the table, admiring the flowers, the birth- 
day cake, and enjoying the good things provid- 
ed for them. 

After supper they played a few more games, 
and then the children went home early, quite 
satisfied with their 00d time. 





And tired little Patty, as she went off to bed, 
was heard to declare that partics were ‘‘pretty 
nice, after all.” 


~ 
+o 


THE SWALLOWS’ STRATAGEM. 

One morning there was great commotion 
among the swallows under our shed. The old 
birds, having come to the conclusion that it was 
time for their little ones to leave the nest, were 
flying back and forth and uttering cries of en- 
couragement to the birdlings, who were perched 
tremblingly on the edge of the nest, admiring the 
ease and freedom with which they flew about, 
and wishing to soar away, yet not daring to 
trust themselves on their untried wings, and, 
cuddling down into the nest, they peeped help- 
lessly. Finally, the old birds called their neigh- 
bors from the barn, who came, three or four of 
them, and with their advice sought to entice the 
birdies forth. ° 

Finding persuasion of no avail with the cow- 
ardly babies, they resorted to strategy. All day 
long they were busy flying back and forth, bring- 
ing bits of straw and mud in their mouths, and 
working away on the nest. What they were 
doing I could not imagine, and the young birds 
seemed as much puzzled as myself. But pretty 
soon I saw what they were up to. They were 
building a piazza around their nest. 

The next forenoon, the structure being com- 
pleted, they invited the children down there. O 
yes! they had as licf hop down there as not; but 
when once down they knew not how to get back 
to the nest, and felt they might as well fly as re- 
main there, where they were in constant danger 
of falling; so, yielding to the entreatics of the 
old ones, who were circling about showing them 
how easy it was, they plucked up courage and 
fluttered down safely, alighting on the fence, 
wood-pile, and one on an axe-handle. And 
great was the rejoicing among the birds at the 
success of their manceuvre.—S. S. Gazette. 


+r 


LirtLe ARTHUR loves to stay in the kitchen, 
especially when there is considerable going on. 

He dabbles in the flour, tastes of the sugar, 
drops the eggs, and has a finger in every pie. 

One day poor Katie quite lost her patience, 
and said, sharply, “Off wid ye, Misther Arthur! 
Shure, the kitchen’s no place for ye!” 

“Why, yes, Katie,” said Arthur, positively; 
“the kitchen is just the place forme. “Cause if 
I grow up and my wife should die, I ought to 











know how to cook.”” 





“T hear the door- | 


There were about a dozen little girls of Patty’s | 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. An insect. 
2. Not any. 
3. A girl’s name, 
4. To lacerate. Mrpora B. 
2. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 42 letters. 
My 1, 20, 41, 5, 81, 16, 2, 24 was miraculously saved 
from death. 
My 8, 21, 33, 4, 5, 13,.22, 29 was an idol of the Baby- 
lonians, 
My 14, 9, 18, 37, 80, 17, 22, 40 was a Roman officer. 
My 20, 9, 37, 25, 6. 10, 39, 16 was a wicked woman, 
My 23, 10, 28, 36, 38, 14, 26, 11 was an ancient tribe, 
My 27, 34, 15, 21, 8, 38, 1, 29 was a ruler of the Jews. 
My 82, 19, 8, 8, 17, 12, 35, 23 was miraculously de- 
d 


royed. 
My 40, 30, 5, 13, 25, 42, 7, 15 was a queen of Persia. 
My whole is part of a verse of the Bible. 
[soLa, 
3 


HIDDEN ARUITS, 


1. The monkey, the baboon and ape are of the same 
species. 

2. If I get the prize I will tell you. 

8. You are a madcap; each one of you deserves 
punishment. : 

4. Mother looks glad at even the mention of her 


st 


name. 

5. Which is the most valuable grain, teacher? rye, 
oats or barley? A 

6. Plume your wings for a flight, sweet bird. 

7. And they shall reap plenty hereafter. A 

8. Joe, put on your cap, run ever so fast, and bring 
the doctor. 

9. I could not work out the problem on the board. 

. ORANGE BLOSSOM. 





Haurpoy. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My /irst is in foot but not in leg, 
My second is in box but not in keg; 
My third is in joy but not in pain, 
My fourth is in grass and also in grain; 
My ji/th is in couple but not in pair, 
My sixth is in rent but not in tear, 
My whole is constantly in the air. 
LILLIAN WELLS, 


6. 


I am a preposition of 2 letters. 
Pretix the letter B and I am used by millers. 
Prefix the letter F and I am a part of a fish. 
Prefix the letter G and I am drank. 
Prefix the letter P and I am of great use. 
Prefix the letter 8 and we all should prevent. 
Pretix the letter T and I am used by cooks. 

R. H.W. 


Conundrums. 


What is the difference between a successful student 
of history and an Arab? One gets up the dates to 
carry off the palm, and the other gets up the palm to 
carry off the dates. 

When is water most liable to escape? When it is 
only half-tide. 

What dress is most durable? A habit. 

Why is a flea like a long winter? It makes a back- 
ward spring. 

What PP of carpentry becomes a gem as soon a8 
finished? A-gate. 

What kind of a man would you prefer for a guide 
ona dark night? A lantern-jawed man. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Boot-string. 7 

2. Vireinia, RicomMonpD—(1) Void, (2) Iron, (3) Rae 
tio, (4) Gem, (5) Impeach, (6) Nitric, (7) 1, (8) Air. 

3. “In a sinking vessel, for water a cry, 

Calls for relief from a passer by.”’ 

4. Hermitage, heritage. Marmoset, marmot. 
mantic, romanic. Drear, dear. 

5. O. W. Holmes. 

6. Sofa, Omen, Fern, Anna. 


Ro- 
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THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS. 

Most of the larger cities in Germany have 
rose gardens. They do not cover a large space 
of ground, but usually contain several hundred 
varicties. It is surprising that more courtis not 
paid to the Queen of Flowers among us. Is it 
because we are such ardent Republicans that we 
cannot bring ourselves to do homage to queens 
of any kind? 

It is said, that in the gardens of Paul, a nurs- 
ery-man near London, there are fully one thou- 
sand varieties of the rose, including the black 
sort, as well as every variation in shade of white, 
yellow and red. 

According to Anacreon, the Grecian poet, the 
rose sprang from the white sea-foam (not the 
kind of sea-foam [meerschaum] of which pipes 
are now made) at the same time as Venus, the 
goddess of beauty, and at sight of it the gods 
were so charmed that they dropped some nectar 
upon it, which gave it its sweet fragrance. 

Others maintain more seriously, that the rose 
is the only flower which has come down to us 
from the garden of Eden, and that all the differ- 
ent kinds—the Abyssinian rose of Africa, as well 
as the Rosa Blanda of the Arctic regions, in 75° 
north latitude—descend from one original stock. 
Certain it is, that one of the finest kinds of roses, 
the Centipolia, has its home in North-western 
Asia, where the garden of Paradise is supposed 
to have been situated; and that the neighboring 
country of Persia surpasses all others in its rose- 
culture. One of the most renowned books in 
Persian literature, is also distingtished by the 
name Rose Garden—the Gulistan of Saadi. 


—o— 


GALLANT RESCUE, 
Here is a remarkable instance of the sagacity 
and affection of a fine drake, which occurred, 
several winters ago, in Regent’s Park: 


On the breaking up of the ice on the lake, a 
duck got its foot fast in one of the ice-cracks. 
Immediately it set up aloud cry of distress. The 
people on the bank could render no help, as no 
one could venture on the ice. In afew moments, 
however, a fine drake came flying in haste to the 
rescue; and the beautiful bird seemed instantly 
to understand the difficult case. He commenced 
a violent attack with his bill on the edges of the 
ice around the imprisoned leg. He did not la- 
bor lons before a loud chorus of “Quack, quack, 
quack!” with a wonderful wagging of tails and 
flapping of wings, announced the release of the 
prisoner, A lirge crowd of spectators joyfully 
united in their congratulations over Master 
Drake’s gallant rescue. 

iii 
PANAMA HATS, 

The process of making Panama hats is as fol- 
lows: The leaves of the Pandamus, or Seren 
pine, from which these hats are made, are gath- 
ered before they unfold, the ribs and coarser veins 
are removed, and the rest, without being separ- 
aicd from the base of the leaf, is reduced to 
sireds. After having been putin the sun for a 
day, and tied into a knot, the straw is immersed 
in boiling waier until it becomes white. It is 
then hung up in ashady place, and subsequently 


| bleached for two or three days, after which the 
| straw is ready for use. The plaiting of the straw 
| commences at the crown and finishes at the brim, 

‘| and is a very troublesome operation. The hats 

are made on a block placed on the knees, and re- 
| quire to be constantly pressed with the breast 
| The coarser hat may be finished in two or three 
days, but the finest may require as many months. 
—Manufacturer and Builder. 


—<>—_—_—— 
CLEANSING VARNISHED PAINT. 


In cleansing paint that has been varnished, 
there is nothing better than weak tea. All the 
tea leaves from several drawings should be saved 
and boiled over early in the morning of the paint- 
|cleansing day. If boiled in an old tin pail or 
pan, the tea can casily be strained off for use. 
Wet a flannel in it and wipe the oak-zrained 
paint, and you will be surprised at its bright- 
ness. No ~ yA is needed, no milk; the tea is the 
most capital detergent ever invented. Wipe the 
paint dry with a soft cloth; you will find that 
very little elbow-grease is needful. White var- 
nished paint is cleansed as rapidly with it as the 
graincd. 

eet ae 
GREAT MEN, 

Cardinal Woolsey was the son of a pork 
butcher. 

Oliver Cromwell was the son of a London 
brewer. 

Whitefield was the son of an innkeeper at 
Gloucester. 

Columbus was the son of a weaver, and a 
weaver himself. 

John Jacob Astor once sold- apples in the 
streets of New York. 

Bolivar was a drugzist. 

Mchemet Ali was a barber. 

Virgil was tie son of a potter. 

Milton was the son of a scavenger. 

Horace was the son of a shopkeeper. 

Demosthenes was the son of « cutler. 

Robert Burns was a ploughmau of Ayreshire. 

Shakespeare was the son of a wool stapler. 

ae 


A ROYAL GLUTTON, 


Louis XIV. was one of the most remarkable 
eaters of histime. The Duchess of Orleans, in 
her correspondence, affirms having seen him de- 
vour at one meal tour plates of soup, a whole 
pheasant, two partridges, two woodcocks, two 
plates of salad, two slices of ham, mutton hashed 
with garlic, cakes and sweetmeats. (The duch- 
ess forgot the cheese, but'it must be remembered 
she was of German origin.) Such an appetite 
would not be appreciated in a New York free- 
lunch saloon. 


CHOICE OLD SCHOOL-BOOK. 


Among Senator Sumner’s autographic treas- 
ures is a little, old, worn school-book, with a 
school-boy’s name written on the title-page ina 
school-boy’s scrawl, with a-school-boy’s spiral 
flourish at the end. The name is “John Dry- 
den,” and this little old book, the one that he 
used when at Westminster school, in 1646, is full 
of his Greek exercises, interlined throughout 
with Latin translations of the Greek sentences, 
in the boy’s own hand. 

Parana wrenenren 


GUINEA HENS. 


Many years ago an Irish lady lately arrived 
from the old country was stopping with a friend 
of the writer. One pleasant evening in spring, 
being out of doors, she heard, for the first time, 
the music of frogs in the neighboring swamp. 
She listened for a moment, and then rushed into 
the house with the exclamation, ““O, Mrs. Per- 
kins, the woods are full of guinea hens!” 


OE —— 


JUDGING BY APPEARANCES, 


“Tell that man to take off his hat in court,’ 
said a judge, the other morning, to an officer. 
The offender, who turned out to be a lady, wear- 
ing the fashionable sailor hat, indignantly ex- 
claimed, ‘I am no man, sir!” “Then,” said his 
honor, “t am no judge.” 


—_——_—_@—____ 


Why is the sun like a good loaf? Because it 
is light when it rises. 

What is that which is so brittle that if you 
named it you are sure to break it? Silence. 

What is it that goes up the hill and down the 
hill, and yet never moves? The road. 

What does a grocer do with all his things be- 
fore he sells them? Gives them a weigh. 

Why are young ladies so partial to sunset and 
twilight? Because they are daughters of Eve. 


A woman found nice-looking towels selling 
for ten cents apiece at a recent auction sale, and 
so took a lot at the same price. When she got 
home she washed them in order to get the sizing 
out, and succeeded admirably; . but, unfortu- 
nately, the pulp of the paper of which they were 
made washed out too. 


As otp Van Curoomps was giving his 
youngest, who was inclined to be lazy, a . good 
cowhiding, the boy cried out, ‘‘O, fadder, it 
makes me smart!” “Dat’s shoost vat I vants,” 
said the old man, as he whacked away with re- 
newed vigor. 

A Granp AcQuriREMENT.—Gen. Von Moltke 
is a very taciturn man. He is also a great lin- 
guist. Hence some one made the mot upon him 

recently, that he knew how to hold his tongue 
in eight languages.” 


THE FOLLOWING remedies are said to be val- 
uable and infallible: For corns, easy shoes; for 
bile, exercise; for rheumatism, new flannel and 
patience; for gout, toast and water; for the 
toothache, a dentist. 


WHAT CREATURE may be said to live on its 
relations? The ant-eater. 











B URNETT’S COCOAINE needs only to be tried. 
It dresses the hair beautifully. 33—lw 

10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Sam “ahanae ae. 
dress A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, 30-. 

oO INCREA: , and thicken the growth of the hair, 


use Hail’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renew er. a 
ing better known to scic science. —lw 


250 A MONTH easily made with Stencil and 
2JU Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples,free. S..M.SPENCER, Brattleboro’, Vt. 24—26t 











HEN YOU FEEL A COUGH or bronchial 
afiection creeping on the lungs, take Ayer’s Cher- 
Tq Pectoral, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 


—2v 
RAE, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, Gun 
rial. Write for l’rice List to Great WESTERN 
Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolvers, 
&c., bought or traded for. ” Agents Wanted. 32—6m 





WO-DOLLAR DOUBLE ‘ENGINE.—Double 
steamchests, safety valves, cylinder, ms, ete., four 
times the capacity and four times the powe _ Price $2 00. 
COLBY BROS. & CO., 508 Broadw 24 -tf 


ANTED AGENTS, everywhere to canvass for 
our great DOLLAR Pa — A fine $2 00 Steel En- 
graving given to every subscri eee induce- 
me nts. Address LL, 
3 2w Boston, Mass. 





HE IMPROVED SANFORD REFRIGER- 

ATOR is one of the best makes. Four sizes in 
light colors always on hand, and Black Walnut made to 
order. Also a large variety of Furniture. P. F. PACK- 
ARD & SON, 56 and 58 Union Street, Boston. 33—2t 





OME AND LOOK AT IT.—We have just what 

you want in the way of Hats, Hat Brushes, Canes 
and Umbrellas. We always keep them. Please call and 
examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. = 
SON & CO., 59 Tremont, Boston. 33—2) 


L= CERCLE, the Popular Field “Game, will 
largely supersede Croquct the coming season. Prices 
reduced. Send 10 cents for Descriptive Book, or stamp for 
Illustrated Circular. Db. B. BROOKS & BRO., Boston, 
Mass. . 22—tf 


OOT BEER, A Desirable Summer | Drink. 

In many respeets the BEST DRINK of the kind manu- 

factured, as its medicinal properties render it exceedingly 

valuable in any disarrangement of the Stomach, Liver and 

Kidneys. On DravGut at No.37 Court STREET. 5cts 

or glass, or 25 ets per package, which will make five gal- 
fons delicious beer. 25—tf 


$25 ‘STEAM .« JET PUMP. “$25. The sim- 
e plest and cheapest an ever known for raising 
water, oils, syrups, acids, etc. Cap: ucity 40 gallons per 
minute. Used in hotels, factories, mines, quarries, etc. 
Operated by steam direct from Boiler. as no valve 
or wearing parts of any kind. Is unaffected 
by sand or grit. Certain to work at all times. Sent 
to any address on receipt of $25. SINKER, =—s & 
CO., Indianapolis, Ind. = 





“UNCLE SAM'S FAVORITE CHILD.” 
THE ELGIN WATCH. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Illustrat- 
ed Article on “Ancient and Modern Time-Keepers,” by 
A. D. Richardson, sent free upon application to National 
(Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, 
or No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 3l—tf 





HE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 
For Sunday School and Day School 


— 
ANTED.—Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell 
V ebrated TOME SHUTTLE SE WING MACHIS 
Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch” (alike o 
both sides), and is fully licensed. ‘The best and cheap 
family Sewing Machine in the iadiest, Address JOHN. 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, IlL, or St. Louis, Mo. *51— sa 


45 TN A 
AS IMPROVED IN 
237-5. 
Excels all Others. 


24 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS, 
H. S. WILLIAMS, General Agent, 
\"" Agents Wanted, Terms Liberal. 33—13teop |* 


BEST PRESS FOR BOYS, 
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It Does Good Work, 


THE 


wOoOvV BLT TY 


JOB PRESS. 


Three Sizes are Made. 
PRIOES, $50, $30 AND $15. 


The $15 Press is just what you 


want. 


Send for full descriptive, illustrated circulars, with 
ials, and speci of printing done on 
the press, and specimen sheet of Types, Berders, Cuts, 
etc. Address 


T. C. EVANS, 


*106 Washington St., Boston. 


numerous testi 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, cor. of Arch, Boston, 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be gue by this Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the semi- 
annual dividend-days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posits for —_ and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends, 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that paysinter- 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of a 
and a large surplus in addition thereto, — lit 


NEW ENGLAND 


Conservatory of Music, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

Employs the most eminent instructors, and affords advan 
tages superior to_any similar institution at lowest 
Fall Term opens Monday, September 11. 

Wednesday and § Saterdey Afternoons Classes 

ren. 
Circulars + eames full information mailed free upon 








THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL is a beautiful ——- quarterly 
Reci- 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 
31 6t 





Magazine, devoted to new and sparklin gues, Re 
tations, Concert, Motion and other Exercises for Sunday 
school ‘and Day school Exhibitions, Concerts, Festivals, 
“Public Fridays,” etc. Conducted by Alfred L’ Sewell, of 
Chicago, (for nearly six years editor of The Little C ral 
Magazine, )and Mrs. M. b. C. Slade, of Fall River, Mass. 
a 50 cents a year; Six copies, one year, $2 50; single 
mber, 15 cents. Issued by ALFRED L. SEWELL & Co. 
js wih Chicago, Ill. (eck wasahass. from the begin- 
ning, January, 1370, can also be sent at same rate.) 33-1t 


XTRACT FROM SPEECH OF HON. ELI- 
zur Wright, before the Insurance Committec, 
State House, Boston, March 4 “The most equita- 
ble mutual policy or company is one which pays NO DIvI- 
DEND, but PAYS THE POLICY when the accumulations 
from the premiums amount to the sum insured."’ 

The National Life Insurance Company, of Vermont, (or- 
— in 1850) is the only Company that issues such a 
policy. 

Boston Branch Office, 96 Washington Street, 

JAMES T. PHELPS, Gen'l Agent. 

Agents Wanted. 3l—it 








Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Kitles (patented). A full-sized 
un made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 
finished. Will throwa wooden ball a great distance wit 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It will afford 
more amusement to both oys and ele aa a tons! 
than any game everinvented. GEO. I. D & SON 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 as 52 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. 26—tf 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
“The best and strongest.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 
be r = niversal is the best."’—American Agriculiurist. 

—30w 








Agents! Read This! 

E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of 

830 per week and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
13—6m_ = Address M, WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich 





BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES,—The next term of this in- 
stitution, which is the first term of the year, will com- 
mence on Wednesday. the 30th of August, 1871. The new 
building is unsurpassed for its purposes. The eourse 

study has been carefully revised, and is comprehensive, 
embracing both the solid and ornamental branches, Able 
teachers are employed and are aided by the most learned 
lecturers in the country. Miss Johnson, the principal, 
now in Europe, will resume her duties at the 

the terms plication mey be — to Miss ABBY H. 
JOHNSON, Principal, Boston Mass. or Rev. RUFUS 


ANDERSON, _ vt D. tie Suny, s 
HN A 38 Y, Sec’y. 
July 10, 1871. y2t Bradford. 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES 
Weed ely Pen 
eeler x, Witson, | 
ow 
‘american, b-~ key 
Sold for small installments, as low as $5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work doneat —_ so Circus 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PEC 
(Successors to Engley, ox, Peck) t. 
323 Washington, cor. ‘West St Si 
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For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tas, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless. Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists eveY 
where. pot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Er 
tions, and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Cemedone and Pimple 
ali is ines — to the afflicted. Fespares < on, jy De 
B. C._P 8 ~ logist, 49 Bon 
New ork. | by ists every where. 





